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THE AIR AND THE CITIZEN 


I. THe DANGER 


F any thoughtful person in Great Britain were asked what 

was the most urgent national problem of the moment, he 
would surely reply: the need to prepare ourselves, as far 
as science and political organisation make possible, against 
the menace from the air. So much else turns on that need. 
Strategically, our ability to defend ourselves or to act in 
concert with other Powers anywhere in the world is qualified 
by our weakness at our most vulnerable point. Politically, 
our influence for world peace is at a minimum when we 
dare not run risks through our unpreparedness against the 
weapon that every civilian dreads most. At home, social 
and economic advance is possible only under conditions of 
security, which are but a dream while our defence of this 
weak joint in our armour is so disproportionate to the 
power by which it might be threatened. Such relative 
weakness has been realised abroad, and has played its part 
in the deterioration of international relations since 1931, 
and more especially since the advent of the national socialist 
régime in Germany in 1933. 

We have on our side important advantages in the air arm. 
We produce probably the best aeroplanes, certainly the best 
aero-engines, in the world. The air force is keen and 
trained to the highest standards. Our scientists and 
inventors are among the ablest anywhere. Our great and 
varied industrial capacity is a vital strategic asset in an era 
of mechanised warfare. But against these advantages must 
be set a vulnerability which constitutes the greatest single 
menace to the security of the British Commonwealth and 
the furtherance of its interests and ideals. 
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That vulnerability can be simply stated. Approaching 
one-third of the population of Great Britain lives in the 
south-eastern corner of England, east of a line drawn from 
Southampton to the Wash. The zone includes two naval 
bases (Chatham and Portsmouth), two great ports (London 
and Southampton) where vital overseas supplies are landed, 
and many centres of munition and other industries vital to 
the conduct of a great war. No part of it lies more than 
320 miles from the nearest frontier of Germany. London, 
which with its suburbs houses ten million people, is well 
within that limit. Of course, Germany has her own 
vulnerable points, and so has France; the Rhine industrial 
area, for instance, from Emmerich to Carlsruhe, is an 
exposed target of critical strategic and industrial importance, 
within little greater bombing distance of England than 
London is of Germany—assuming that Belgian neutrality 
did not compel a long north or south detour. But that 
area comprises many smallish towns, no one of which is 
easily sighted from the air in war conditions, or liable to 
mass panic through inability to escape from itself, like the 
Great Wen, as Cobbett called London. The contrast, 
however, lies not merely in the degree of vulnerability, but 
even more in the progress made in defence against possible 
bombing. 


II. GERMAN, FRENCH, AND BRITISH MEASURES 


HAT contrast must have been borne in upon Mr. 

Geoffrey Lloyd, the Under-Secretary of State for Home 
Affairs, when with grimly Gilbertian courtesy the German 
authorities showed him, during his visit in January, the pre- 
parations made for defending their civil population against 
ait attack. He found a highly centralised system under a 
special department of the Ministry of Defence. Government- 
produced gas-masks are on sale at low prices to the public. 
Every new factory has to build a gas-proof and bomb-proof 


shelter for its employees, and older factories are gradually 
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equipping themselves in the same manner. Every factory 
employing more than 100 persons has to provide shelter 
of some kind. In many towns, Brown-shirts have organised 
the inspection and clearing-out of attics to reduce the risk 
of fire from incendiary bombs. Every factory, every 
public office, in the exposed area knows its air-raid routine, 
and the same may almost be said of every householder. 
Berlin, as well as smaller cities, has had several experi- 
mental black-outs, combined with realistic tests of the 
searchlight, anti-aircraft artillery, fire-fighting and other 
organisations. No less than twelve million people, it is 
reported, including large numbers of women, have enrolled 
in the civil corps for air-raid defence. These are additional 
to the conscript and professional army and other defence 
forces, the labour corps, munition workers, public service 
employees and others who would have duties of their own 
in time of war or emergency. As might be expected, the 
element of compulsion is not lacking. If a citizen is 
requested by the state police to become an air warden he 
cannot refuse, and if he selects a member of a household to 
be responsible for fire-fighting or giving first aid he, too, is 
obliged to accept. 

When he went to France, Mr. Lloyd found a system more 
akin to the British in its reliance on local authorities. The 
following account was given by the Times Paris corre- 
spondent on the occasion of Mr. Lloyd’s visit. The state 
meets the cost of protecting communications, of public 
shelters, gas detection services and first-aid posts, while the 
départements pay for the preparation of plans, especially 
those for the dispersion of the population, and the communes 
are responsible for the local watch service, warning signals, 
the extinction of lights, extra fire-fighters, demolition and 
decontamination squads. First-class industrial concerns, 
including all those engaged in national defence work, must 
organise their own protective measures. The supreme 
responsibility is, on paper, more divided than in Great 
Britain, where the Air Raids Precautions department of the 
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Home Office has the whole matter of civilian defence in its 
hands. Besides the military Défense Aérienne du Territoire, 
several departments of the Ministry of the Interior play 
their different rdles. But this division is counterbalanced 
both by the unity and authority of the supreme defence 
command, and by the complete control of the Ministry 
of the Interior over the local authorities, through the 
centralised system of prefects and mayors. 

A number of extremely strong shelters have been con- 
structed at key points in Paris. ‘These, however, can only 
serve for a comparatively few people, and cellars in private 
houses have been inspected and scheduled as useful shelters 
if they are strong enough. Every visitor to Paris is familiar 
with the notices in entrance halls and lifts indicating where 
the nearest such shelter can be found. ‘There is probably 
cellar accommodation for about half the population of 
Paris, and plans have been completed for the dispersal of the 
remaining two millions, and of the population of other 
large towns liable to air attack. Advice concerning the 
strengthening of walls and ceilings and the storing of gas- 
masks, water, fire-fighting equipment and so on has been 
circulated, though it is reported that the average citizen 
has not paid much attention to it. Gas-masks may be 
bought here and there, but are not generally available. 

In Great Britain, the Air Raids Precautions Act was 
passed before Christmas after a long financial squabble 
between the Government and the local authorities. The 
Act makes it compulsory for city councils and the other 
larger local authorities to prepare precautionary schemes. 
The Government pays for the central organisation and the 
supply of respirators to the whole civil population, for 
protective clothing and decontamination material used by 
the air-raid precaution services and for most of their other 
equipment. It also bears a proportion, up to three-quarters 
and in some cases more, of other local expenditure, including 
the cost of structural alterations in public buildings, the 


provision of refuges, and the recruitment and training of 
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personnel for decontamination, emergency fire-fighting, 
rescue and repair work. It has established a central training 
school at Falfield, through which pass the instructors 
charged with teaching air-raid wardens their duties. A 
general training school for air-raid precautions officers 
appointed by the local authorities is to be started in London, 
and we ate promised a special government training school 
for dealing with incendiary bombs. There have been 
experimental black-outs at Leicester, Southampton and the 
Medway area, and a similar exercise is contemplated for 
London. The Air Raids Precautions department of the 
Home Office is organised on a service footing under an 
inspector-general, Wing-Commander Hodsoll. 

In the debates on the A.R.P. Bill, the Home Secretary 
and the Secretary of State for Air were able to cite some 
outwardly impressive particulars of the work already done. 
About 200,000 volunteers had already been trained in anti- 
gas duties, 10,000 doctors and a similar number of nurses 
had passed through a special course, 500 factories had been 
visited by organising officials of the Home Office. In 
particular, 20 million gas-masks were already available for 
the civil population, including 9 million in London, and 
they were being produced at a rate of 650,000a week. This 
achievement in regard to gas-masks is unparalleled in any 
other country. No masks will be permanently distributed 
until the moment of acute emergency, though it is intended 
to issue samples temporarily to all households; the supplies 
are being stored in regional depéts, where they are “ canned 
like fruit”, as Wing-Commander Hodsoll put it, in order 
to preserve their material. If and when the time comes, 
they will be distributed free to all. 

But when we turn to the local schemes the achievement 
is far less heartening. Great cities like London have so 
far, to the public’s knowledge, no complete scheme at all. 
The first local scheme in the London area, promoted by one 
of the suburban boroughs outside the county boundary, was 
reported early in February. In other parts of the country, 
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the rate of progress varies but is generally far from sufficient 
to overtake the procrastination of earlier years. 


As yet not a single city or town in Lancashire has schemes (a 
fire-brigade scheme and a general scheme) fully approved by the 
Home Office department, and the schemes and practical measures 
already taken are at widely differing stages, according to the 
local circumstances (at Accrington the subject has never even 
been before the town council) and local needs.* 


Admittedly it is unwise to judge probable future results 
by the present state of affairs, which is a legacy of years of 
apathy and neglect capped by a very considerable and 
zealous effort by the Home Office and the more energetic 
local authorities. But one factor seems common to nearly 
every area, and is all too likely to be prolonged beyond the 
present preparatory phase. That is the shortage of 
personnel. In Manchester, for instance, when a scheme was 
brought before the general purposes committee of the city 
council, providing for the adaptation of certain schools as 
base hospitals, the provision of a permanent first-aid centre, 
of 14 area depédts and 16 temporary first-aid posts, a de- 
contamination service, an auxiliary fire-brigade service, a 
street-warden organisation and anti-gas training centres, at 
an estimated preliminary cost of £300,000, it was reported 
that at least 4,000 street wardens were required, but that 
only 800 had so far volunteered for service,} and that only 
60 auxiliary firemen had been engaged, although as many 
as 2,500 were required. A series of articles on “‘ A.R.P.” 
in the Times of January 10, 11, and 12 stressed other present 
shortcomings. Above all, they drew attention to the lack 
of contact between the precautions programme and the 
individual householder or business man. People clamour 
to know “ what they are to do ”’, and often can find no one 
to tell them, or are given useless, conflicting or un- 
authoritative instructions. 


* Quoted from one of three articles on ‘* Lancashire’s A.R.P.” in 
the Manchester Guardian, February 7, 8, and 9. 
+ By February the number had increased to 1,100. 
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III. UNIveRSAL NATIONAL SERVICE 


NDER both those heads—specialised personnel and 
individual duty—the precautions scheme must reach the 
private citizen, every private citizen, or it will fail in its 
purpose. The present system gives some people the 
wrong jobs, leaving the majority with none at all, but 
loading on others a pyramid of duties which they cannot 
possibly support in time of war. Among other industrial 
employers, shipbuilders and steel-works managers, for 
instance, are frequently pressed by the local and central 
authorities to give their workpeople facilities for joining 
the territorials, for becoming air wardens or emergency 
fire-fighters or otherwise participating in air-raid pre- 
cautions. Yet they know well, and the authorities must 
know as soon as they pause for thought, that every one 
of those men will be needed, in the event of war, to work 
overtime building ships or making steel. This is not mere 
speculation. In the last war, many skilled workmen from 
key industries, who had been recruited into the armed 
forces, had eventually to be withdrawn, and restored to 
industrial work, at great expense of time, effort and money. 
That kind of thing would be repeated on a far greater and 
more dangerous scale in any future war unless every man— 
and woman too—had been assigned his place in a co- 
ordinated scheme of national effort. We do not know 
how or when the emergency may come, but we can be 
sure that if it comes at all it will come suddenly. Improvisa- 
tion will be impossible. Another cogent reason for 
assigning every citizen his task and training him for it is 
that of morale. As the Times A.R.P. contributor wrote : 
** Ignorance and the feeling of helplessness are the causes of 
panic; the mere fact of having instructions to follow, duties 
to carry out, preparations to make is the best antidote to 
fear”. 
It is not only a question of air-raid precaution services. 
Another duty that would fall on the civil population in the 
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event of wat would be special policing to guard against 
sabotage, to patrol the lines of communication for dis- 
persing city inhabitants or for military movement, and to 
control the black-outs during night air raids. But clearly 
the task is even wider than that. Industry, including 
distribution and public utilities, is the mainstay of defensive 
power, and if it is paralysed, either by damage or by lack 
of man-power or materials, then armies or navies cannot 
win a wat. The population must be fed and clothed; 
millions, perhaps, will have to be removed from danger 
zones, and new lines of distribution built up for them. 
Some industries, such as munition works, aircraft factories, 
shipyards and their supporting industries, must expand 
vastly in the event of war, while others, less essential for 
the national effort, must be rationed or curtailed. Here is 
involved a great distribution of man-power, comparable in 
scale with the mobilisation of a great continental army, and 
every whit as important. Every nation has its military 
mobilisation plans laid well in advance; our equally vital 
industrial mobilisation must be planned in detail now, and 
the plans periodically revised. 

Nothing less than universal national enrolment, with 
compulsory training or service for those whose appointed 
duties in an emergency require it, is adequate to the 
problem. ‘The international political crisis, with its grave 
strategic implications, has run far ahead of our political 
and defensive preparedness, and we must make a supreme 
effort to overtake it while there is yet time. 

The Englishman’s instinct and all his traditions are 
against conscription. It smacks of militarism and fascism, 
calls up historical memories of the press-gang, and makes 
him think of unwilling cannon-fodder herded to death on 
alien battlefields. None of these things is implied in 
universal national service of the kind here contemplated. 
If we were never to send a large-scale expeditionary force 
abroad again, it would be none the less necessary. It does 
not even conflict with the conscience of the true religious 
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pacifist. Men who would sooner themselves die than 
knowingly compass the death of a fellow-man would 
gladly enrol in services designed to save the lives of non- 
combatants attacked from the air, or accept their allotted 
rdles in a re-direction of internal economic life. 

What the British citizen must realise, if he is to see his 
country safe, is that war is no longer an away match, a 
professional affair in which the private citizen need have no 
direct concern. There is no such thing as a private citizen 
in totalitarian warfare, nor in the totalitarian States which 
conduct themselves in peace-time in constant readiness for 
war. The dictatorships have great advantages over the 
democracies in the clash of power, whether that power is 
active or passive. Unless the democracies prove by their 
efforts that a strong national defence can be built up within 
the frame of freedom of expression and representative 
government, both they and democracy will perish. 

Universal national service is to-day the most effective 
contribution Great Britain can make to future world peace. 
It cannot and will never be an instrument of aggression or a 
temptation to war. Its whole purpose is to make war 
obviously unprofitable for those Powers which most 
threaten the peace of the world, and thus to push war further 
and further into the background. Nor should it be a party 
issue, any more than conscription is a party issue in demo- 
cratic and socialistic France. Rearmament is no longer a 
party issue in Great Britain, and universal service is the 
keystone of rearmament. In the disturbed and dangerous 
world we now live in, our influence for peace and justice, 
as well as our chance of surviving as a free commonwealth, 
depend on our strength, with that of our friends, against 
those who would assault us and our ideals. Our strength, 
in turn, is the strength of our most vulnerable point. Few 
will question where the weak point lies, and perhaps the 
time will soon come when the mass of people in Great 
Britain will cry out for that essential means of strengthening 
it which to-day seems far from practical politics. 
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HICH of us who had even a fragmentary glimpse of 
the devastation wrought in the battle-areas of the war 
could ever forget it? It was something beyond all previous 
conception, that pounding and crushing of everything that 
had been distinct and individual in an ordered countryside 
into an utter shapelessness and namelessness. The villager 
returning to his village after the war doubted his own 
memory. And then the thought would come: what of the 
men who fought and died in their multitudes on those 
battlefields ? What of those whose bodies, because of 
repeated bombardments, could not be recovered for burial 
or rest where they were buried? Earth in time would 
flower and grow green again, men would rebuild and restore 
their homes. But what memorial, what symbol of repose 
would there be for those who had suffered a yet more 
terrible obliteration? Each of the myriads of dead was a 
separate individual man. War bulletins would report their 
disappearance in abstract figures, as fractions of anonymous 
masses; but to someone at home each was a still-living 
memory, with a remembered voice, smile, gesture; and the 
human desire for a personal commemoration was strong. 
As early as 1917, in the middle of the war, this need, 
recognised already, was acknowledged by authority. Sir 
Fabian Ware’s proposal that an imperial organisation should 
be set up to care for and to maintain the graves of the fallen 
was Officially approved. Now, after twenty years, Sir 
Fabian’s report * on the work of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission has been published. Mr. Edmund Blunden, 


* The Immortal Heritage ; an account of the work and policy of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission during twenty years. Cambridge 
University Press. 
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in an introductory note, points out that the Commission 
“ has carried out its task with a vivid sense of the individual 
grave”. And indeed, as one reads these pages, one is 
conscious of the warm human feeling that has inspired and 
pervaded these long labours and through so many years has 
not grown cold—the sympathetic comprehension of the 
natural desire of relatives that their dead, even though their 
bodies were never found, should be commemorated on the 
battlefield, or near it, where they laid down their lives. Of 
the many memorials of the missing, the Menin Gate at 
Ypres, the first to be built, commemorates by name nearly 
fifty-five thousand officers and men. 

And still the work goes on. How many people in 
England realise that bodies found on the battlefields are 
still being buried? That even now they are coming to 
light at the rate of twenty to thirtya week ? Yet thousands 
and thousands have never yet been found. 

In reading this report one is first impressed with the 
formidable magnitude of the task of the Commission. We 
talk glibly of millions nowadays, but a million is an immense 
figure. The report cites a broadcast talk which made the 
figure live: if the Empire’s million dead were to march 
four abreast in a continuous column, when the head of the 
column reached Whitehall the tail of it would still be in 
Durham. And these dead fought and fell in how many 
different parts of the world! Some 1,850 cemeteries and 
graveyard plots have been constructed, the largest of which 
contains 12,000 graves. ‘The headstones are alike for each; 
there is no distinction of rank. 

Next, looking through the illustrations in this little book, 
one is impressed with the comeliness and dignity of the 
cemeteries and memorials. Mr. Blunden writes of “ these 
lovely, elegiac closes (which almost cause me to deny my 
own experiences in the acres they now grace) as being after 
all the eloquent evidence against war”. At the outset 
there was the question of how to secure the best designs for 
the memorials. Should there be a public competition, or 
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should one or two eminent architects be invited to decide 
on the general principles? In the winter of 1917-18 Sir 
Frederic Kenyon was asked by the Commission to advise; 
and he proposed that the designing of the cemeteries 
“ should be entrusted in the first instance to young archi- 
tects who had served in the war, but that principal architects 
of note, each in charge of a definite area, should be appointed 
to supervise and approve their work”. The proposal was 
successfully carried out. A certain freedom and variety 
were thus ensured, the memorials being designed by 
architects for their own comrades-in-arms. Again there 
is the note of sympathetic understanding. 

But it was not merely a question of design. There were 
often abnormal difficulties in the way of construction to be 
faced, as in the water-logged region round Ypres, which 
required the aid of the most skilled engineers in making 
foundations. Other problems were caused by climate and 
its effect on building materials. Throughout, the Com- 
mission has felt itself responsible in the first place to the 
relatives, anxious that the graves of their dead should be 
permanently preserved. 

Not less important than the work of construction is the 
work of maintenance. The Endowment Fund, to which 
all the participating governments contribute, maintains a 
large staff of gardener-caretakers, and the Dominions are 
represented in the personnel roughly in proportion to each 
government’s contribution. The welfare of these men 
and their families is the constant care of the Commission, 
a special committee dealing with the education of their 
children. 

Sir Fabian Ware’s simple narrative, so eloquent in its 
facts, is a record of patient labour, imaginatively conceived 
and carried out, of which he and his fellow-workers may 
indeed be proud. Apart from its material achievement, 
the work of the War Graves Commission is memorable for 
a signal success in securing co-operation among the partner 


nations of the Empire, a co-operation of which the tablets 
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set up in cathedrals abroad are a visible symbol. “ These 
cathedral tablets ”, says Sir Fabian, “ are the first and only 
memorials to express in sculptured form the union of the 
partner nations in the British Commonwealth under one 
Crown”. 

Nor has this co-operation been confined to the peoples 
of the Empire. In all the lands, whether of those who were 
enemies or allies, in which men from all parts of the British 
Empire are buried, the Commission has been formally 
recognised as having authority to take charge of the British 
graves and cemeteries. And in the end it has been able 
“to unite France, Germany and the British Commonwealth 
in an organised movement of common remembrance of the 
dead of the Great War”. International agreements have 
been made at various dates, under which committees of 
mixed nationality have been established. The latest of 
these is the Anglo-German-French agreement of 1936, 
creating a committee which also represents the German 
Government in all matters relating to German war graves 
in British territory and in British cemeteries in France. All 
this has meant long negotiations, but to achieve a success 
so inspiring for the future was worth much labour. The 
history of Europe is full of tragedies caused by failure to 
unite for a good end through insistence on small issues and 
the cherishing of prejudice. Here was a different spirit. 

We cannot do better than quote Lord Trenchard’s 
words, when he welcomed his French and German 
colleagues. “I believe”, he said, “ that the formation of 
this Committee may prove to be, in its way, a turning-point 
in human affairs. We have already, each in the manner 
which seemed to us most fitting, honoured our fallen 
comrades. May it not be that in this wider remembrance 
of them all, and in common and constant recalling of their 
heroism and their sacrifice, we may be permitted to hear 
their voice speaking for themselves and guiding our feet 
into the way of peace ?” 
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WEST 


HE first aspect of the China war that captured the 

mind of the British public was its effect upon the 
collective system of world peace—another blow to the 
anti-war pacts, another nail in the League of Nations’ 
coffin. Later, Japanese bombing shifted attention to the 
horrors of air warfare and to the victimisation of the 
Chinese people. More recently still, attacks on foreign 
life and insults to foreign flags, culminating in the Panay 
incident, together with Japanese acts of interference with 
the customs and with the authority of the Shanghai 
Municipal Council, have turned the limelight upon a third 
aspect—the threat to foreign rights and interests in China 
and in the Far East generally. 


I, JapAn’s Two VoIcEs 


N Japan itself the prospect of a collision with the 

Western, and particularly the English-speaking, nations 
has been discussed, in certain quarters, with a singular 
lack of reticence. 


Now at last (wrote the Japanese Times) the vital interests of 
Japan have come to a complete clash with those of the great 
Western Powers. Japan must expand, but Japan cannot expand 
. . . Without effecting such a complete change in China as is 
bound to challenge the interests and prestige of Great Britain and 
America. 


Admiral Suetsugu, who three years ago was naval com- 
mander-in-chief and is now the Minister of Interior and a | 
member of the inner ring in the Cabinet, has put the issue | 
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on a broader racial basis. In an interview printed in the 
Tokyo magazine Kaizo, he is represented as saying that 
the coloured races must be freed from the bondage of the 
whites, and as suggesting that Japan’s “ peace-stabilising ” 
mission will imply the ejection of the white races from East 
Asia. 


General Matsui, the commander-in-chief at Shanghai, 
uttered a milder but more immediate warning in an inter- 
view on January 29. 


I am afraid (he said) that if Great Britain goes beyond a policy 
of simply defending her interests in China, and makes a deter- 
mined stand to maintain her political and economic relations with 
the Kuomintang, a conflict of a very serious nature may arise 
between our country and our former ally. Britain’s support of 
the Kuomintang régime is emphasised by the steady exchange 
rate of China’s currency since the outbreak of hostilities and also 
by the large amount of arms and ammunition supplied to this 
régime. Considering the growth and development of our 
country it is inevitable that Japan should expand in China. 
Lack of appreciation of this situation on the part of Britain may, I 
am afraid, isd to unnecessary conflict between the two countries. 


These are utterances by ‘persons in authority. For what 


is said when the official lid is off, we may perhaps turn to 
a report * in the Hinode magazine of a discussion it had 
organised among a number of retired senior officers on the 
subject “ If Britain and Japan Should Fight ”. 


In the present affair (said Vice-Admiral Moriyama), China 
is of course the ringleader, not Britain, but I think . . . the 
hostilities would not have started had not Britain been inciting 
China all along. . . . The British idea of trying to preserve for 
eternity its interests in the Far East, especially in China, is a 
fundamental mistake. 


The Vice-Admiral was followed by Lieut.~General Itami, 
whose epithet for Great Britain’s rdle in the China conflict, 
with some of his other remarks, the magazine did, not think 
fit to print. He had returned from England in 1923, he 
said, with the conviction that Great Britain would collapse 

* Quoted in the Trans-Pacific weekly, Tokyo, which described the 
Hinode magazine as “‘ read widely by the masses ””. 
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during his grandson’s generation; after the Manchurian 
** incident ”, he had amended his forecast to his son’s 
generation; but now that he saw Great Britain behaving 
like “‘a madman or one who is half sick” he regarded her 
as bound to collapse in his own generation. He was “all 
for giving Great Britain a painful little blow so it will 
realise Japan means business”. Some of the participants 
in the discussion pooh-poohed the notion that Great 
Britain might “‘ show fight ”, but Lieut.-General Watanabe 
questioned the wisdom of running such risks while Japan 
was in the midst of a fight with China. 


Are there not many less awkward ways of punishing Britain ? 
The logical conclusion of what we have said so far is that, 
as the ringleader in the China incident is Britain, the purpose 
of our operations in China must be first to awaken China and 
then to sweep from China the influence of Britain, as the instigator 
of the is 


This view was supported by Vice-Admiral Masataka, who, 
after remarking that ‘“‘ unless Japan peels off the thick skin 
of the British for all Orientals, especially the Chinese, to see, 
eternal peace will not dawn in East Asia by a defeat of 
the Chinese themselves ”, continued : 


I believe a policy of gradual and persistent pushing would 
be the most effective. In other words, we should turn the 
tables on the British by using China to dislodge British influence 
from China. . . . We should respect fully the economic rights 
and interests of Britain in China and let its burgher (? bourgeois) 
spirit be satisfied to the full. Meanwhile, we should bring 

ressure on it politically so that it will withdraw on realising the 
bce it is really suffering. 


Official statements from Tokyo, by contrast, have been 
full of soothing assurances. Addressing the Diet on 
January 22, the Foreign Minister spoke of misgivings in 
Europe and America as to an intention on the part of 
Japan to expel foreign interests from China, and went on 
to say: 


Let me state explicitly that not only will Japan respect to the 
fullest extent the rights and interests of Powers in the occupied 
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areas, but she is prepared, for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of the Chinese people, to leave the door wide open to all 
Powers and to welcome their cultural and economic co-operation 
there. 

Apart from the fact that similar “ open door” assur- 
ances, freely given in regard to Manchukuo, have been 
proved largely illusory by the experience of the last five 
years, the sharp discrepancy between Mr. Hirota’s correct 
phrases and the bellicose tones of Japanese military 
spokesmen when addressing their own people is a forcible 
reminder that Japan’s policy is always in danger of passing 
out of the control of the more moderate statesmen into 
that of the young officer class, who are determined to 
make Japan supreme in the Far East. The outlook is, 
in any case, serious enough to call for careful study, It 
may be well to begin by examining the foreign interests 
involved, especially those of Great Britain, in order to see 
wherein they consist and to estimate their importance. 


Il, Great BriraIn’s STAKE IN CHINA 


HAT British interests in China are purely commercial 
has been almost a set formula in speeches and public 
pronouncements on the subject of Sino-British relations 
during the last ten years. Even if this truly represented 
the facts before the existing conflict began, it certainly 
does not hold good in the light of the new developments. 
It will be useful, nevertheless, to take the commercial stake 
in China as the starting point of our present examination. 
British economic interests fall into three categories, 
investment, trade and shipping, which, although they are 
closely interlocked, can be treated under separate heads. 
A census of foreign investment in China is difficult to 
make, but thanks to a comprehensive investigation carried 
out a few years ago by Mr. C. F. Remer, an American 
economist, we can form a broad picture of the facts. Out 
of a total of foreign investment in China of something in 
the region of {500 million, the British investment is 
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reckoned at roughly {225 million, that is to say only a 
little short of one-half. The United States and France 
follow next, but a long way behind, with about {40 
million each (the French investment being largely com- 
prised in the single asset of the French-owned Yunnan 
railway in the far south-west of China). No certain com- 
parison can be made of our investment in China with our 
foreign investment as a whole, owing to differences in the 
definition of “‘ investment ” and in methods of computa- 
tion, but according to Mr. Remer’s calculation the pro- 
portion is approximately 6 per cent. Roughly one-fifth 
of the British investment in China takes the form of 
Chinese government loans, of which railway loans are an 
important portion; the rest, grouped under “ business 
investment ”, consists of trading concerns, shipping and 
banking, manufacturing and mining, real estate and public 
utilities in the treaty ports. In order of importance, the 
trading concerns come first, forming one-quarter of the 
whole, followed by real estate (21 per cent.) and manu- 
facturing (18 per cent.). Investment in Chinese govern- 
ment loans is spread among a large number of British 
bondholders. In general, however, the interested parties 
in British investment in China are a rather limited class, 
including several “family” firms which have built up 
widespread and prosperous businesses in the course of 
several generations, and a small number of real estate 
millionaires, some of Asiatic extraction, whose permanent 
home is China. 

The export trade of the United Kingdom to China was 
valued in 1936 at about £9 million, which was 1°3 per 
cent. of total exports, and roughly double that percentage 
of exports to all foreign countries. Its character has been 
undergoing a notable change in recent years. The great 
Chinese market for Lancashire cotton goods has been 
rapidly dwindling, but its place.has been taken by a large 
and expanding market for engineering products, of which 
British manufacturers have secured a considerable share. 
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China’s exports to Great Britain exceed her imports of 
British goods in value; by far the largest item is that of 
eggs and their derivatives, which are of interest mainly 
to the confectionery business. Of the other British 
Commonwealth countries, those most closely interested in 
trade with China are Canada and Australia, as suppliers of 
the foodstuffs—wheat and flour—which China imports in 
great quantities in years of poor harvests or disturbed 
internal conditions. 

The United States, though so far behind Great Britain 
in the amount of her vested interests, leads easily in trade. 
In 1936 she took more than a quarter of China’s exports 
and provided one-fifth of her imports. Germany’s interest 
in the China trade has grown fast in the last two or three 
years, the German share of Chinese imports (16 per cent.) 
already surpassing that of the United Kingdom, though 
her share in the export trade is still considerably less (54 
against 9 per cent.). These three countries and Japan, 
which comes next in order to the United States, account 
for well over one-half of the total China trade, the only 
other single country with an important share being the 
Netherlands East Indies, which, like the United States, 
does a large business in petroleum oil. 

In a country so dependent as China on ocean, coastal 
and river-borne trade, the shipping interests are naturally 
very great. The customs returns of vessels entering and 
leaving the so-called “‘ open ports” show that slightly 
over a quarter are Chinese, while nearly 40 per cent. 
carry the British flag. Apart from Japan, with 17 per 
cent., no other individual country has any substantial 
share. In the domestic trade the British interest is mainly 
confined to a few large companies, with their headquarters 
in China or Hong Kong, which own, beside their fleets, 
valuable properties in the shape of wharves and docks at 
those ports. The dominant position which these com- 
panies have created for themselves in China’s domestic 
carrying trade is an important British asset, but an asset 
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that was already visibly threatened by the growth of 
Chinese national sentiment. Of the ocean shipping busi- 
ness—comparatively unaffected by the progress of Chinese 
competition—more than one-third was under the British 
flag in 1936. As several of the big British shipping lines 
include China in their itinerary, the effects of any perma- 
nent interference with British shipping running to Chinese 
ports would be felt widely in what may fairly be termed 
Great Britain’s major industry. 

British commercial interests in China comprise, then, an 
investment that adds, in a normal period of peace, £5 
million to £10 million a year to the British national income, 
and provides employment for a large number of the 
13,000 British subjects living in China; secondly, a trade 
in commodities which in the past has furnished a liveli- 
hood for many thousands of Lancashire operatives, and, 
if allowed to develop naturally, might be expected to do 
the same for similar numbers of workers in other branches 
of manufacture; and, lastly, a valuable field of activity 
for British shipping. 

The existence of these interests is closely linked up 
with the so-called “treaty-port system”. The system 
owes its origin partly to special privileges and territorial 
concessions accorded in the past to foreign Powers by the 
Government of China, and partly to the peculiar trading 
methods adopted by foreign merchants in order to cope 
with the unique conditions under which trade was con- 
ducted in China in earlier days; these included the language 
obstacle, differences in manners and customs, the diffi- 
culties involved in negotiating with Chinese officials, the 
complications of Chinese currency, and above all the 
absence, in the interior of China, of security afforded by 
law and order. Out of these conditions there grew up 
the treaty ports, administered with various degrees of 
foreign control, of which Shanghai is incomparably the 
most important. In the treaty ports there have been 


established, for the handling and financing of the trade, 
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large foreign agencies, consisting of banks and business 
houses equipped with a specialised organisation and 
personnel. On this structure—of which the colony of 
Hong Kong must be accounted an integral part—foreign 
commercial interests in China have been very largely built 
up, and upon its continuance they very largely depend. 
Their dependence further extends to another product of 
the early days of the Western “‘ impact ” on China, namely, 
the Chinese Maritime Customs, which, under the terms of 
international agreements, is administered by an Inspector- 
General of foreign (British) nationality, assisted by a partly 
foreign staff. 

The treaty-port system and its connection with British 
interests in China have a particular importance when we 
come to consider the vulnerability of those interests. The 
fact that trade passes through the “ bottle-neck ” of the 
treaty ports, and that its nerve centres are bunched together, 
so to speak, at those ports, lays it open to attack by any 
hostile authority exercising control on the spot. The 
holders of Chinese government bonds, for instance, are 
intimately concerned with the administration of the 
customs, the revenue of which constitutes the security 
for a great part of the loans; being collected at the ports, 
it is obviously exposed to interference by a foreign Power 
exercising de facto control. Again, a considerable part of 
the private industrial investment takes the form of foreign- 
owned factories, nearly all of which are in the treaty ports, 
principally Shanghai; real property holding is almost 
wholly limited to these areas, and the same is true, of 
course, of the banks, import and export houses, packing 
factories, insurance companies, shipping and cable offices 
and so forth which are essential links in the chain of 
Chinese commerce. 

This makes them a particularly easy victim for any 
Power that might acquire a position of direct or indirect 
control over the local administrations in the treaty ports, 
and might wish to undermine the interests of other foreign 
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countries. If this same Power were further able to 
dominate the actions of the central Government of China, 
ot of whatever regional Governments might have taken 
its place, it would have, of course, still greater oppor- 
tunities for damaging foreign interests through the mani- 
pulation of the customs tariff, the encouragement of dis- 
criminatory practices in the public services (including ports, 
posts and telegraphs, railways and airways), the creation of 
state monopolies, the enactment and application of company 
laws and tax regulations, and a score of other methods. 


Ill. THe Pacrric Equriiprium 


HE above picture of British interests is a citcum- 

sctibed one, limited to the commercial stake in China. 
It is now necessary to look further afield, and to consider 
the political factors, which stand out prominently in the 
light of the new situation in China. For more than a 
century, Great Britain has held a recognised position as 
one of the great Powers in the Pacific, and up to the 


present time she has had an important voice in all the 
major political arrangements that have been made for that 
area. ‘To what does she owe this influential position in so 
distant a part of the globe? To three things in particular : 
first, to the strength of the British navy; secondly, to the 
existence of the three countries of the British Common- 
wealth lying in, or bordering on, the Pacific, and of Great 
Britain’s string of colonial possessions stretching across 
the tropical belt of that ocean; and, lastly, to the prestige 
that she derives from her position in China and Hong 
Kong. It is, above all, the last of these three assets that 
has enabled her to play a leading rdle in Far Eastern 
politics for the past hundred years, and more intensively 
since the conclusion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance in 
1902. Without the status thus afforded, Great Britain 
would have had no adequate claim to take the part that 
she actually took in bringing about the Washington 
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agreements. Without it she could never again hope to exert 
effective influence in establishing political equilibrium in 
the Far East, or indeed in the Pacific area. If Mr. Stimson 
is right in his view that the Five-Power naval agreements 
were themselves indissolubly connected with the China 
provisions of the Washington treaties, it is arguable that 
only Great Britain’s recognised interests in the eastern 
Pacific enabled the naval ratio to be established. In any 
case, the liquidation of those interests—which would mean 
that the fate of China would cease to be a direct British 
concern, and that British prestige in the Far East would 
vanish—could not fail to alter profoundly the standing of 
this country in all Pacific affairs. 


IV. Japan Looxs Soutu 


N considering the Japanese challenge to the West, one 

cannot stop short at the threat to the interests of the 
Western Powers in China itself. It is common knowledge 
that, in opposition to the protagonists of continental 
expansion, there exists in Japan to-day a body of opinion, 
generally described as the naval or the “ southern ” school, 
which maintains that Japan must seek new fields to exploit 
among the tropical islands and archipelagos of the Pacific. 

The lure of expansion to the south is naturally great. 
From the point of view of emigration, the southern terri- 
tories offer the warm climate in which the Japanese colonist 
flourishes best. From the point of view of raw materials, 
they offer abundant quantities of the oil and rubber and, 
in a lesser degree, the ores for which Japan’s industries 
and arsenals are crying out, and which she lacks in her 
own territories. It is common knowledge that the 
authorities in the Netherlands Indies have had fits of 
nervous apprehension of possible Japanese aggression dur- 
ing the last few years. Even Australia has not been free 
from such qualms. At the moment it may appear that 
Japan has too much on her hands for her to undertake 
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fresh adventures, but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that, if the Western Powers should attempt to restrain 
Japan in China by economic sanctions, and if Japan 
should hit back, the natural form of retaliation would 
be an attack on their colonial possessions in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

The magnitude of the British interests at stake in the 
event of such an attack needs no emphasis. From Singa- 
pore to Port Darwin, the chain of Dutch and British 
islands forms a protective barrier for our lines of sea com- 
munications with the Australasian Dominions, and pro- 
vides the necessary stepping-stones for the air lines which 
are becoming more and more important as strategic and 
commercial links of the Empire. As regards economic 
value, the Malayan countries and Borneo, besides their 
supplies of oil, provide one-half of the world’s rubber and 
one-third of its tin; in the rubber plantations alone, British 
investments are reckoned at £90 million. As a market 
for British goods these countries rank ahead of China, 
taking more than 2} per cent. of total British exports. 

While the defence of this area is a vital concern for the 
Netherlands, for Great Britain and for the British Com- 
monwealth as a whole, it is only a degree less important 
for France, who could not expect to retain her position 
in Indo-China if she was outflanked by Japan to the south. 
Nor can the United States disinterest herself in the fate of 
the Pacific islands so long as she has on her hands the 
defence of the Philippines—so long, that is, as the American 
navy retains its base at Cavite. 

The wider strategic considerations lie outside the scope 
of the present article. But before we leave the subject it 
will be well to examine a little more fully the position of 
Hong Kong. Although often classified as a “ strategic 
outpost ”, Hong Kong’s military value in war time, except 
as a factor in any delaying tactics, has become at the best 
very questionable. The island would be extremely diffi- 
cult to hold against Japanese naval and air forces with 
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bases as near to it as Formosa, or very much nearer still if 
Japan remains in occupation of certain islands and places 
on the mainland, in and around the Pearl river delta, 
where her troops are reported to have landed in the course 
of the recent hostilities. In the event of the temporary 
loss of the colony, to count on its being retrievable at a 
later stage would be cold comfort in view of the destruc- 
tion that war operations, followed by enemy occupa- 
tion, would certainly inflict on the buildings, shipyards, 
docks, factories and other valuable properties that con- 
gregate thickly round the harbour of Hong Kong; these, 
with the business interests attached, represent a British 
investment of nearly £20 million. Nor can we ignore our 
responsibility towards the many thousands of British sub- 
jects, most of them of Chinese origin, in the colony, for 
whom the alternative to slaughterous bombardment might 
be surrender to the mercies of a Japanese occupation. 

Although Hong Kong as the pivot for China trade has 
been gradually “losing out” to Shanghai over several 
decades, its political and commercial importance has been 
greatly heightened by recent developments in the course 
of Chinese economic reconstruction, particularly by the 
completion of a railway system which now links central 
China with Canton and Hong Kong, and by the industrial 
exploitation of the southern provinces themselves, a field 
in which, if progress can be resumed, British capital has 
evety prospect of playing a leading part. Any threat to 
Hong Kong must be viewed in the light of these con- 
siderations, with an eye, that is, to future prospects as 
much as to present conditions. 


V. Tue HEART OF THE DANGER 


AVING ranged over the whole wide area of British 
interests in the Far East, we must now weigh up as 
precisely as we can the danger with which they are faced. 
For an object lesson of how foreign interests fare under a 
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régime controlled by Japan one turns naturally to Man- 
chukuo. Since 1932, a number of well-established foreign 
firms have been obliged to withdraw from that country 
either by legislative action, such as the creation of state 
monopolies, or by less obvious forms of pressure. The 
list of such firms includes the two great oil distributors, 
the American Standard Oil company and the British 
Asiatic Petroleum company, the Czechoslovakian Skoda 
steel works, the German Siemens-Schukert and the British 
Jardine Engineering company, the last being a subsidiary 
of the great trading organisation bearing the same family 
name. Meanwhile there have been very significant changes 
in the direction of Manchurian trade; the British share 
has halved since the Japanese conquest, and the American 
share has decreased by almost the same proportion, whereas 
the Japanese share has increased until it now embraces 
approximately three-quarters of the whole trade of Man- 
churia. 

Although these facts are highly suggestive of the treat- 
ment that foreign interests have to look for within Japanese 
spheres of influence, it must not be too readily assumed 
that Japan would apply in China the same economic 
policies as are current in Manchukuo, even were she to 
achieve her ambition of a Japan—Manchukuo-China econo- 
mic bloc. The difference in scale logically demands a 
radical difference in policy; for whereas Japan may hope 
to exploit Manchuria mainly, if not entirely, out of her own 
resources, and consequently to reserve its markets to her- 
self, economic development in China on any far-reaching 
scale would be manifestly beyond Japan’s capacity to 
finance, and would need the co-operation of the money 
markets of the West. Furthermore, it is certain that, if 
such a development were brought about, and if Chinese 
purchasing power were consequently raised, the resulting 
increase in China’s trade would be greater than Japanese 
industries could cope with. 

If one could count, then, on Japan’s being guided in 
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her behaviour in China by considerations of mere economic 
advantage, there would be no good reason to expect that 
she would make the elimination of foreign interests a 
direct object of policy, or would do more than give her 
own industrialists and traders the greatest possible degree 
of preference in the fields where they compete. At the 
first glance her record to date might seem consistent with 
such an assumption. Before the present conflict began, 
Japan, notwithstanding her claim of veto on foreign trans- 
actions with China, had not openly interfered with foreign 
commercial rights or foreign participation in China’s 
economic reconstruction. By deliberately paralysing the 
preventive forces of the Chinese Maritime Customs for 
the benefit of the smuggling trade into North China, she 
had indeed inflicted severe loss on the foreign merchants 
in China, but apart from its cash profits the principal aim 
of this manceuvre had been to exert pressure on the Chinese 
Government itself. 

After hostilities began, cases of interference with foreign 
rights and interests naturally multiplied. The difficulty 
has been to draw any clear line between acts of aggression 
that were a natural concomitant of war and acts that 
might be interpreted as a deliberate attack on the position 
of other Powers in China. The Japanese, in the territory 
under their control, are reported to have put an embargo 
on the release of maritime customs revenue for the free 
use of the Chinese Government, while permitting, in 
principle at least, the remittance of the quotas of funds 
needed for the service of China’s international loans. A 
more serious threat to foreign interests is the recent appli- 
cation, by the new puppet Government in the north, of a 
revised customs tariff, which, in the selection of the classes 
of goods to be subjected to high or low duties, strongly 
favours Japan at the expense of other nations—a foretaste, 
it may well be, of the kind of discrimination that would 
become general throughout China under Japanese political 
dominance. In Shanghai, the cases of interference with 
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the authority of the international municipal government 
have the appearance of being due to instigation by local 
military commanders intolerant of any restrictions on their 
freedom of action. The demands that have been made 
for an increased share in the administration of the Settle- 
ment ate not themselves proof of Japan’s intention to 
challenge the international status of the area, since the 
Japanese have been pressing for larger participation in 
the municipal government for the past several years. 

It is when we come to the series of “ incidents ”, rang- 
ing from the attack on the British Ambassador’s party and 
the bombing of the Panay to acts of physical violence 
against individual soldiers, policemen, diplomats and 
private citizens, that the essential danger appears. To 
suggest that the major incidents were deliberate, in the 
sense of having been planned by persons in high authority 
in pursuit of a definite policy (such as the ruin of foreign 
prestige in the eyes of the Chinese), would be almost 
certainly wrong. The behaviour of the Japanese Govern- 
ment over the question of apology and satisfaction is hardly 
compatible with any such theory. But it is almost equally 
certain, on the evidence to hand, that the individual 
members of the Japanese military forces who were respon- 
sible for the incidents acted deliberately and with hostile 
intent against foreign nationals and foreign flags. These 
men, so far as the outside world knows, have remained 
unpunished. 

The situation here is strikingly similar to that which 
existed in the early period of intercourse between Japan 
and the West in the middle of last century. During the 
three years after 1859, when Sir Rutherford Alcock went 
to Japan as the first British Minister, murderous attacks 
were made on separate occasions on members of the 
British, French and American Legations, and Alcock’s 
successor, Sit Harry Parkes, was himself attacked when on 
his way to an audience with the Emperor, and was lucky 
to escape with his life. Attacks on private individuals 
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in the same period were too numerous to mention in 
detail; one need only refer to the murder of Richardson 
outside Yokohama in 1862, which led to the bombard- 
ment of Kagoshima by British warships. On every occa- 
sion the Government of the day was profuse in apologies, 
but completely inert in action, and it became clear to the 
world that the samurai and their followers, who carried 
out or provoked the assaults, were for practical purposes 
beyond the Ministry’s control. 

In this sinister parallel between present conditions and 
those first critical years of Japan’s contact with the West, 
and in the signs of the powerlessness of responsible states- 
men in Japan to control the “ patriots” whose attitude 
towards both Chinese and foreigners expresses itself in 
bombs and machine guns, lies the chief cause for fear that, 
unless the Western Powers are prepared to surrender 
almost completely their position in the Far East, they may 
find themselves facing decisions graver than any they 
have yet been obliged to take since Japan launched herself 
on her present hazardous career. 





POLITICS AND CURRENCIES 


I. WHat STABILISATION MEANS 


VER since the end of the war, it has been generally 

and rightly assumed that world progress and prosperity 
require the re-creation of an ordered international monetary 
system such as existed in 1914 and was broken to pieces 
by the war. Strenuous efforts towards this end were made 
in the ’twenties and great progress appeared to have been 
made. But the crisis of 1931 threw everything once more 
into confusion. It taught the world how profound for 
such a civilisation as ours must be the monetary disorder 
caused by a world-wide war and its aftermath, and that to 
restore order demands a period of time to be reckoned 
almost in generations rather than decades. In the sub- 
sequent six years much progress has again been made 
towards de facto stability over the sterling and dollar areas, 
and it may be worth while to consider whether, and if so 
to what extent, the world is progressing towards or re- 
ceding from an ultimate de jure stabilisation covering all 
great commercial nations. 

Stabilisation is often discussed as if it depended on the 
simple will of those in authority in each country, as if all a 
few statesmen had to do was to determine upon stabilisation 
and the thing would be done. In reality, definitive stabilisa- 
tion can only be the ultimate consequence of a stable con- 
dition of international society and of economic and financial 
order within each of the countries concerned. There 
are, indeed, distinguished exponents (such as Dr. Kienbéck, 
Governor of the Austrian National Bank) of the view 
that stabilisation must not wait on order, but will itself go 
far to restore it; that if we wait for the perfect moment we 
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shall wait till the Greek Kalends, and that risks must be 
taken. But while this view must command every sympathy, 
there is much to be said on the other side. In 1925 we 
and other countries went back to gold, but economic 
conditions proved too rigid to enable those adjustments 
to be made which experience proved necessary. Conditions 
are certainly not less rigid now than they were then. 
To face some more or less superficial lack of political and 
economic order in the world would be one thing, but it is 
quite another to suppose that the profound disturbances 
in both spheres that now plague the world could be easily 
overcome. It is much more true to say that stabilisation 
is in itself merely the final coping-stone to the arch. Unless 
all the other stones are in place, are of a harmonious size 
and strength and fit closely into one another, the keystone 
will not bind the whole firmly together. 

What effective stabilisation means can perhaps be brought 
home to the layman in another way. It means that, for 
example, an Englishman should be willing to accept 
payment or take monetary obligations with as much 
equanimity in French francs, German Reichsmarks, Italian 
lire, Japanese yen and so forth as he is to invest them in 
English pounds sterling or American dollars; that it should 
be a matter of indifference, in fact, to members of any of 
the nations concerned which of these currencies they hold, 
since each currency should at any time and over an indefinite 
period be relied on to be exchangeable freely at fixed rates 
into any of the others. Proper stabilisation, moreover, 
allowing for free investment of capital between one country 
and another, as contrasted with the panic movements of 
these disordered times, should mean that this confidence 
should extend to investment in the several currencies, not 
over months, but over years and decades. In other words, 
there should be a perfectly reasonable expectation that all 
main currencies would remain in stable relation with 
one another indefinitely, and that the governments and 
peoples concerned would possess both the willingness and 
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the power to achieve this end. This is not to imagine 
Utopia, but merely to describe the position as it was in 
1914, and as it might have remained had the war not 
intervened. In those halcyon days, neither bankers nor 
business men had any need to bother their heads over the 
main world currencies. They accepted their stability as 
given. But to remind oneself of that is merely to demon- 
strate how far away we are from that happy world. 

It is true that during the last few years we have enjoyed 
a considerable measure of exchange and currency stability 
over the whole sterling and dollar area; that is to say, 
we have comparative stability between the two strongest 
and most important currencies in the world. That area 
covers the whole British Empire, Egypt, the United States, 
Scandinavia, and to it may now be added Holland, Switzer- 
land and perhaps Belgium. Roughly speaking, if France, 
whose position is peculiar, is excluded, it comprises all 
the creditor nations of the world, as well as some of the 
strongest debtor nations, for instance the Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth. Outside it, however—that is, 
among most of the other debtor nations—the picture is 
entirely different and controlled exchanges are almost 
universal. Two antagonistic systems therefore exist along- 
side one another, and it is important to examine some of 
their mutual reactions. 


II. GERMANY AND EXCHANGE CONTROL 


N the main, the action of debtor countries in imposing 

exchange control was an unavoidable effort at self- 
protection in the maelstrom of the 1931 crisis, but its real 
roots go back to the ravages of the war and the lamentable 
mistakes of after-war policy. Most of the countries in 
question would return now with alacrity to free exchanges, 
if they felt they had the strength to do so. But in certain 
of them, particularly of course Germany and Italy, the 
pursuance of autarky and military strength has converted 
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exchange control into an integral part of a state mechanism 
designed to develop every ounce of national power in the 
immediate present, as contrasted with greater well-being 
in the future, and for them to abandon it now would mean 
to abandon much else besides. It must also in fairness be 
said that the “free ” nations are only relatively free. The 
1931 crisis forced them, too, practically without exception, 
into certain measures of control, in the form, for instance, 
of restrictions on foreign lending or of quotas, tariffs, 
and other trade restrictions. 

If the strongest of the “controlled” nations, such as 
Germany, Italy and Japan, were to return to free exchanges, 
the path to the same end would be greatly facilitated for the 
smaller “ controlled” nations. The key to the problem, 
therefore, is the trend of developments in these greater 
countries. Two main questions must be answered : first, 
whether these powerful “controlled” countries are getting 
nearer to the time when they will be able to return to a free 
exchange; secondly, if the answer is negative, whether 
developments in the “controlled” countries prevent the 
“free” countries from going forward to de jure stabilisa- 
tion, or actually put a severe strain on their present de 
facto stability. The simplest course is to consider the case 
of Germany, as the strongest of the great controlled 
countries, at any rate in the western hemisphere, and as 
indicating the influences that are likely to prevail also in 
the other two. 

The lasting effects of the war and of both Allied and 
German after-war policy, coupled with the extreme crisis 
of 1931, left Germany with no option but to control her 
exchange, in order to prevent another currency collapse, 
of whose disastrous effects she had bitter memories. All 
subsequent experience goes to show that, when once such 
control is instituted, a return to freedom presents very 
gteat difficulties even if it be made the main objective of 
national policy. But with the coming of the Nazi régime 
not only was no such objective adopted, but on the contrary 
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exchange control was found to be an effective aid towards 
enforcing Nazi policies. Hence it was gradually extended 
and made completely effective and .all-pervading. In 
Italy, where the currency was devalued, exchange control 
as a domestic political instrument has been even more 
openly in evidence. In both countries government policy 
aimed at the complete integration of the people as a 
fighting machine, and consequently at the utmost economic 
independence of other nations. Individual consumption 
had to be restricted in order to provide the goods and 
services necessary for these two objectives, and there 
naturally followed the control of all foreign trade and 
the severe restriction of imports. In a word, what 
originated as a means of self-defence and self-help has come 
to serve as a deliberately employed instrument of policy 
towards a party end. 

Since normal international trade conducted triangularly 
or multilaterally became difficult and very often impossible, 
clearing and barter schemes, compensation and payments 
agreements were concluded between Germany and the 
countries with whom she traded, until at present nearly 
80 per cent. of her foreign trade is conducted under such 
arrangements. Then, because domestic trade has in all 
great countries a close relationship with foreign trade, 
and particularly because of the vast extension of armaments, 
further steps had to be taken to control Germany’s internal 
trade; maximum prices were fixed; private industry in 
general was completely regulated as regards new extensions ; 
and the capital market was entirely reserved for government 
purposes. 

It has to be frankly admitted that five years of Nazi 
planning has achieved results which in many respects are 
striking. Germany has great armaments, great public 
works, no unemployment (though of the 6 million formerly 
unemployed probably 2 million have been absorbed by 
the army and other state employments), rapidly increasing 
revenues, great industrial activity (almost all initiated by 
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the state), a growing foreign trade (though it is still far 
below that of 1929 and is still largely subsidised), a greatly 
enlarged internal production, and as yet no great apparent 
fall in the standard of living. In addition, at the cost of 
extremely heavy losses to her creditors, Germany’s foreign 
debt has been immensely reduced. On the other hand, 
if her exchanges were freed to-morrow her currency would 
collapse; so far as published figures go, the Reichsbank 
has built up no resources; while before the war Germany 
had invisible exports totalling some £50 million per annum, 
there is no sign that she is again building them up; there 
is a great shortage of raw materials; prices have to be 
officially controlled; every resource of the nation has 
been tapped; the taxation of the ordinary worker is much 
higher than here; the public debt is growing; and no 
capital or credit, short or long, can be expected to flow in 
from abroad. 

It is quite beyond human wisdom to determine how far 
all these developments have been an inevitable consequence 
of Germany’s treatment by her late enemies after the war, 
and how far they derive from Nazi policy; how far, in 
fact, on the road to free exchanges she would have been had 
the Nazi Government made that their chief aim. Nothing 
was more disastrous than the reparation and Ruhr policy, 
which sowed the dragon’s teeth. Nothing was more 
certain than that, faced with Europe dominated by French 
military power, Germany would rearm heavily as soon as 
she felt strong enough to do so. Her lamentable economic 
condition in 1931 would moreover have forced on any 
government a great extension of state control and activity. 
It is the far-reaching integration of Germany as a fighting 
machine, the fact that this aim comes a long way before 
any other, and the repudiation of anything savouring of 
internationalism—that is, of any method of restoring 
prosperity to the German people which in other countries 
would be regarded as normal—it is these things that 
differentiate the German developments from the ordinary 
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state socialism and cause such serious reactions in other 
countries. 

The ultimate result of this experiment is, however, not 
yet certain. Unless, for instance, in addition to its present 
achievements it enables the Reichsbank to build up the 
large reserves needed for a great trading nation, no end can 
be in sight for a rigid control of the exchanges, and therefore 
no normal intercourse with other nations is possible. 
Moreover, it is clear that the rigidly controlled nations must 
depend to a considerable extent on the fact that other nations 
retain free exchanges. Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia 
and smaller countries are aided in the control of their 
exchanges by the existence of free markets in sterling, 
dollars and other currencies; for only thus can they obtain 
the free working funds necessary for the purchase in third 
countries of essential supplies of food and materials. Were 
all currencies to be controlled and blocked, then their 
task would become much more difficult still. 

In their main outlines, though of course with considerable 
differences of history and circumstance, the totalitarian 
systems of Italy and Japan are from the point of view of 
this article similar to that of Germany, and the more 
one contemplates them the more irreconcilable in the end 
seem the two systems, that of power pursued apparently 
for its own sake by the completely centralised and auto- 
cratic governments, and that of individual well-being 
pursued by the free nations. Regarding themselves as 
“have-nots ”, the former have set out to secure for their 
peoples the strength and wealth that are presumably 
their aim, not so much by the mutual development of 
international trade and the building up by their people of 
great assets abroad, but by power alone—and two of them 
already by actual conquest. ‘To the population of Germany, 
lying as she does geographically between France, England 
and Russia, most of the measures of the Nazi Government 
take on the appearance of measures of pure self-defence. 


The German air force, in their eyes, may be required to 
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oppose the air forces of those three countries simultaneously ; 
in our eyes, it may be directed in some crisis solely against 
ourselves. It is the profound suspicion reigning between 
the different nations that is the root cause of the difficulties 
in the way of international financial and commercial 
co-operation. 

Yet Germany was before 1914 a country with great 
wealth abroad, and with her rapidly growing invisible 
assets was becoming in fact a greater rentier nation. There 
is no doubt that such a development would again be com- 
paratively easy to her, if her eyes were set in that direction 
and not upon autarky. 

It may be that the totalitarian States will arrive at a stage 
at which, either through the abandonment of ambitions 
that can be fulfilled only by war or through the altered 
sentiments of their people, they will essay to change over 
to an economy directed rather to promoting greater in- 
dividual consumption and building up the reserves required 
by a free exchange than to concentrating their military 
power. But the changeover must be difficult and 
dangerous, and there is no indication at present—rather 
the contrary—of any such tendency. 

Nor, until their policy changes, can they expect that 
assistance from the free nations with greater resources 
which in different circumstances it would be natural 
and wise for the latter to give. Admittedly, the possibility 
of war can never be ruled out. But there is a world of 
difference between that recognition and the present uni- 
versal conviction that, since some countries feel obliged 
to bend their whole national energies on becoming an armed 
camp, they must either expect war or wish at the cost of 
any sacrifice to put and keep themselves in a position to 
use an overwhelming threat of war. So long as that state 
of affairs continues, there can be no mutual help given 
and received between creditor and debtor countries—to the 
advantage of both in a peaceful world—whereby reserves 
necessary for a free and stable currency might be built up. 
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Even if the power of those debtor governments to pay 
the service of any loans made were clearer, it would be 
impossible at present to persuade individual investors in 
this country or the United States to lend money to the 
German or Italian or Japanese governments, or indeed to 
invest in any way in those countries. It is true that a certain 
amount of involuntary lending takes place through the 
inability of traders selling goods to those countries to 
get payment save over an extended period. But this 
process has naturally very definite limits. It remains the 
case that if the countries lacking currency reserves cannot 
get money either from foreign governments or from 
investment by foreign individuals or companies, then the 
building up of sufficient reserves in gold or foreign cur- 
rencies to enable them to defend their currencies, when 
free and stabilised, must be a matter of years, even if they 
were to change so far as to make this the leading objective 
of their policy. 


Ill. THe BurpDEN OF TAXES 


HE foregoing arguments to prove that the “ con- 

trolled exchange ” countries are very far from a return 
to free exchanges may be thought to be flogging a dead 
horse. Nevertheless they form a useful preliminary to a 
consideration of certain serious reactions of their policy 
on the “free” countries. Those reactions particularly 
concern the problem of government expenditure and 
government finance. A lasting stabilisation requires that 
the finances of the countries concerned should be in 
order and under no undue strain. Budgets should be 
balanced, taxation not excessive, unproductive expenditure 
and unproductive debt should not continually increase ; 
and the proportion of the national income taken for govern- 
ment purposes should not be so great that the whole system 
of private enterprise, which depends on the possibility 
of making and retaining reasonable profits, becomes 
unworkable, 
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The figures contained in the Appendix below, which 
have been obtained from the best sources available in each 
case, throw some light on the present position. They are 
admittedly very incomplete and subject to many qualifica- 
tions, but the trend they indicate is unmistakable. All 
governments are absorbing a greater and greater proportion 
of the total national incomes of their communities. The 
figures show that in Italy the government is absorbing 
something like 42 per cent. of the national income, in 
France over 39 per cent., in Germany over 26 per cent., 
in Great Britain over 16 per cent., and in the United States 
over 11 per cent. All these figures exclude local or state 
expenditure. In the United States the expenditure of 
the states and local authorities amounted in 1935 to 
$6,171 million, a sum not very far short of the federal 
government’s total expenditure. If this were included, 
the total government and local expenditure would be over 
20 per cent. of the national income. To add a figure of 
about £177 million representing local expenditure would 
raise the British ratio to over 26 per cent. The German 
local expenditure not included in the figures quoted appears 
to be about Rm. 4 milliards, which would bring the German 
total expenditure to over 30 per cent. Comparable 
figures have not been obtainable for France and Italy, 
but undoubtedly to add local expenditure in those countries 
would bring their percentages to a very high figure. 

On the other hand, it may be suggested that in these 
two countries there is almost certainly a substantial difference 
between the total money income and the social or real 
income of the country, arising from the fact that many 
peasants and small agriculturalists, comprising in both 
countries a big percentage of the total population, are 
largely self-providing. They possess, in fact, a greater 
real income than money income. _ It follows that the general 
position in France and Italy, socially and economically, 
would be rather better than would appear from the figures 
relating to money income. On the other hand, since 
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the government would hardly be able to tax at a high rate 
the money incomes of those who are partly self-sufficient, 
this circumstance affords little help towards solving the 
country’s fiscal and financial problems. 

Except for Great Britain no comparable pre-war figures 
are obtainable. But our present ratio of 16°7 per cent. 
compares with 7°6 per cent. in 1913, while actual govern- 
ment expenditure (including armament expenditure covered 
by loan) has risen from £169 million * in 1913 to £943 
million in 1937. 

To what extent the government expenditure in each 
country, including armaments expenditure, is unproductive, 
it is difficult to say. While, however, from one point 
of view this is very important, from the point of view of the 
maintenance of the system of private enterprise in general 
it is unimportant. All government expenditure involves 
taxation and, when taxation rises beyond a certain level, 
then private initiative and enterprise must inevitably 
languish; for all enterprise is a balancing of risks, and 
the risks are always borne wholly by the entrepreneur and 
not at all by the government, which may nevertheless take, 
say, 50 per cent. of the profits. Private enterprise has 
languished in Germany and Italy; it is in serious difficulties 
in France. It is in least difficulties in Great Britain and the 
United States, where government expenditure still takes a 
smaller proportion of the total income than elsewhere. 

In regard to the subject here under discussion, several 
lessons can be drawn from the figures quoted, of which 
only two will be mentioned. ‘The first is the very great 
importance of maintaining the national income at as high a 
figure as possible, in other words, of avoiding any de- 
pression or deflation. Clearly in respect of national in- 
come neither Italy nor France is in as favourable a position 
as Germany or the United Kingdom. ‘Taking the Reichs- 
mark at its official rate of about Rm. 12 to the £—which is, 

* Including only the net amount of self-balancing revenue and 
expenditure, ¢.g., the post office. 
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of course, to value it too high—Germany’s national 
income is between £5,000 million and £6,000 million, as 
against ours of £4,800 million. At a more reasonable 
valuation of the Reichsmark, say Rm. 20 to the £, Germany’s 
national income would be £3,400 million. At either rate, 
her population being much greater, income per head is 
considerably smaller than in Great Britain. 

The second lesson is that an extension of unproductive 
armament expenditure in the “free ” countries will tend to 
enhance their difficulties in maintaining a free economy, 
stable exchanges and prosperous private enterprise. 

It must be remembered that, at any rate in the short run, 
freedom suffers under certain handicaps as compared with 
authority. In Germany, for instance, wages are completely 
controlled by the state. Hitler has merely to declare that 
the country’s highest interests demand that there should 
be no increase, and the question is settled. On the other 
hand, prices are also controlled. Thus any deterioration 
in the standard of living is likely to be reflected, not so 
much in wages and prices, as in a shortage of the articles 
required by the population and in a deterioration in quality. 
If the system succeeds in maintaining the standard of life 
sufficiently, well and good. The alternative, which is 
exemplified more clearly at present in Italy, would appear 
to be the gradual squeezing out of all the middle classes 
and the approach of a bureaucratically ruled proletarian 
state. If ultimately the real standard of life of the popula- 
tion continues to fall, dreams of empire may not be thought 
a sufficient substitute. But the process is a slow one. 
For, with the easier wealth production of modern days, 
under normal and peaceful conditions the standard of life 
should improve fairly quickly in all countries. Under 
the totalitarian system the standard, while it might be kept 
from improving, might possibly be maintained, while 
all the additional productive power derived from invention 
and progress was directed into making the nation a more 
and more formidable war machine. Moreover, partly 
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as a consequence of their compulsive powers, it is quite 
certain that German, Italian and Japanese armaments and 
organisation for war are relatively far less costly than ours, 
and in comparing armament expenditure it must be re- 
membered that for any given sum they obtain a much 
greater return than we do. 

In the free countries no similar measures of compulsion 
are possible. Wages cannot be compulsorily held down, 
and the electorate naturally demands to see progress 
reflected at once in a higher standard of life. It follows 
that, with vast armament expenditures, governments and 
monetary authorities may not possess the strength necessary 
to keep a sufficient check on the natural instability of the 
freely working credit system. In the short run, in fact, 
the totalitarian States can prevent the reaction of an un- 
economic policy on their economic and financial fabric, 
whereas in the free States the adjustments must be made 
ambulando. In the long run, to sit on the safety-valve may 
prove to be the greater weakness of the two. 

To the free States, or some of them, therefore, a united 
people ready for sacrifices, and strong governments as well, 
may be a vital necessity both to secure their defensive 
strength against the totalitarian States and to maintain in 
working order their free economy. Present French 
difficulties are a sufficient proof. So far as Great Britain 
is concerned, we have to bear in mind that in a time of 
peace and prosperity our taxation is exceedingly high, 
and—largely no doubt as an indirect result of rearmament— 
it is probable that in 1937 our balance of payments on 
current account was unfavourable to the extent of some 
£50 million. Presumably this deficit has been compensated, 
so far as the immediate present is concerned, by invest- 
ments of one sort or another made here by foreigners, no 
doubt largely for safety’s sake. But it represents a danger 
signal. 

The strain, which it is suggested may be felt by the 
free nations, is indeed no figment of the imagination. 
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In the last few years, so far from the number of countries 
with free exchange having been added to, Poland, with a 
crushing burden of armament, has fallen by the wayside, 
and France, though she has hitherto avoided control, 
is far from having regained a firm footing on a basis of 
free exchange. 

The foregoing discussion indicates that, while the 
totalitarian States may unfortunately themselves be prisoners 
of their own policy, the path on which they have entered 
may take the world further and further away from the free 
economy of former years and from any approach to a 
stable and ordered international monetary system. In 
simple words, we may be forced into a prolonged struggle 
to decide whose resources can last out longest. If the 
totalitarian States use an undue proportion of the national 
income on war or near-war purposes, the free States must 
take the same course. Progress will be checked and private 
enterprise retreat before swollen government activities. 
It is a fantastic development of European civilisation 
that every nation, instead of co-operating to improve 
the general well-being, should be “tightening its belt” 
against every other, stripping itself as if for battle,and making 
its whole economy into an engine of war; that in a time of 
peace the proportion of the national income taken in all 
countries to provide for largely unproductive expenditure 
should be constantly increasing; that taxation should be 
at a point beyond which it can be substantially increased 
only at the risk of seriously impeding ordinary enterprise 
and thus forcing governments into further new fields; 
and that national debts, already very high in most cases, 
should constantly be increasing. Along this road the only 
end can be a vast and harmful extension of government 
activities, merely because private initiative will stagger 
under impossible burdens. Nevertheless “if the devil 
drives ” we needs must follow, and it may be hoped from 
the figures quoted that, if we are driven into a race of ex- 
haustion, our resources will last longer than those of some 
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of our neighbours, and that their difficulties will accumulate 
even mote rapidly than ours. In such a world, however, 
further steps to a more rigid stabilisation of currencies 
seem out of the question. 


IV. THE vAN ZEELAND REPORT 


T is in the light of the world conditions depicted in 

the previous pages that Mr. van Zeeland’s report, 
recently presented to the British and French Governments, 
must be considered. The report is an admirably well- 
balanced and interesting survey on the subject remitted to 
him, namely the “ possibility of obtaining a general re- 
duction of the obstacles to international trade”. If 
mutual confidence now reigned among the leading countries 
and peoples of the world, the recommendations of the 
report could be put into force with highly beneficial results 
to everyone. But unfortunately Mr. van Zeeland, as he 
himself recognises very clearly, was handicapped by the 
fact that his was an economic enquiry and that of necessity 


he “ deliberately debarred” himself “‘ from touching on 
the strictly political aspects presented by a number of 
questions with which we are faced. It is, however, im- 
possible to ignore the fact that we are working in their 
shadow ”’. 


Let us try, therefore (he said), to find the way of a practical 
solution without going beyond the limits of this mission, which 
is of an economic character, but without pretending that it can 
be artificially isolated from the political factors which surround 
it and which impose upon it their conditions. 


We shall confine ourselves here to those recommenda- 
tions made by Mr. van Zeeland which more particularly 
concern the subject of this article. Among the obstacles 
to international trade, Mr. van Zeeland rightly says 
“there are none more harmful and more formidable than 
those which arise either from monetary disturbances or 
from restrictions regarding the transfer of capital or of 
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commercial payments”. To overcome these and to bring 
about conditions in which exchange control can be 
eliminated his main proposed remedies are : 


(a) That the past should be liquidated by an adjustment and 
consolidation of the external debts of the debtor countries ; 

(b) That debtor countries should be provided with credit 
facilities. These facilities he suggests should be secured by an 
‘agreed extension of the method of reciprocal credits recently 
instituted by the Bank for International Settlements ”, and by the 
establishment, through the co-operation of all States prepared to 
join, of a “common fund, the resources of which might be 
applied under 5 on conditions to facilitate the financing 
of legitimate trade operations during the period of a. 
ment”. The direction of such fund he suggests should be 


b 
carried out by the Bank for International Settlements. 


In plain language, Mr. van Zeeland suggests that Great 
Britain and the United States and other creditor countries 
should lend large sums to Germany and Italy and other 
countries with controlled exchanges, through the Bank 
for International Settlements, to enable them to free their 
exchanges. 

It is of course quite hopeless to expect the private 
investor in Great Britain or the United States voluntarily 
to take any part in lending money to debtor countries 
which even now cannot meet their existing foreign obliga- 
tions, quite apart from the political hesitations or even 
inhibitions that would be aroused in the private investor’s 
breast. Thus the proposed loans—and very large sums 
would be required—would have to be made by the govern- 
ments concerned with the approval of their parliaments. 
The difficulties of such a course need not be elaborated. 
It is indeed unfortunately the case that, until greater 
mutual confidence exists, such loans remain a political 
impossibility. 

Since this is so, it is hardly necessary to discuss to 
what extent they would in reality prove effective. Post- 
war history has shown that they can do no more than help 
over the final stile a nation which in every other respect 
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has got its economic and financial problems under control. 
Each nation must necessarily pull itself out of the mud by 
its own and not other people’s efforts. This Mr. van Zee- 
land recognises clearly. 


Each country (he says) must above all rely on itself. . . . It has 
the right to expect of the other States that they will not confront 
it with artificial obstacles, and even that they will assume a 
general attitude in conformity with the requirements of a sincere 
spirit of international collaboration, but the decisive effort is 
essentially the responsibility of the individual State and of it 
alone. 


What are we then to conclude? Which comes first, 
economic and financial co-operation or the restoration of 
political confidence, the hen or the egg? One would wish 
to believe that progress in the economic sphere might 
be the path to progress in the political. Forced to 
exclude from his consideration political problems, Mr. 
van Zeeland has placed clearly before the world a possible 
procedure which—if international political confidence 
reigned—might go far to set Europe on the path of pros- 
perity. But political problems are absolutely fundamental. 
Some of the less comprehensive steps suggested by Mr. 
van Zeeland might indeed be practicable and might in 
themselves help to render political appeasement less 
difficult. Unless, however, some reconciliation is possible 
between the very different political ideals now reigning 
in the several countries, our hopes cannot but be limited. 


V. A Catt FoR SACRIFICES 


ROM the foregoing discussion it would appear that 

three main alternatives are before us. The first is 
that armament competition and the constant increase in 
public expenditure should continue in all countries until 
at any rate the weakest are exhausted. The second is that 
the extreme militaristic doctrines of the totalitarian countries 
should become gradually tempered, and that their eco- 
nomic policy should gradually change, until their opinions 
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and policies are not so far different from those current 
in the non-totalitarian countries that some accommodation 
is impossible. The third alternative is that, in order to 
hasten this latter development, and foreseeing that, which- 
ever of them may be ruined first, all are heading towards 
the same goal, at least the British, German and French 
Governments should now make a determined effort to 
see how far, in using the same words about peace and 
directing their policy towards peace, they can in fact bring 
themselves to mean the same thing. It is profoundly in 
the interests of them all that a suicidal race of exhaustion, 
the results of which even on the most rigidly “‘ controlled ” 
States may ultimately be explosive, should be quickly 
brought to an end. 

One fundamental difficulty is that constitutional and 
old-established governments are dealing with revolutionary 
governments. It is not only that the leaders are totally 
different—one can hardly imagine Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
or M. Chautemps leading the march to Rome or enacting 
the incidents of June 30, 1934. A revolutionary govern- 
ment, which has been created by violent action and seeks 
by such action, as the Italian Government does, to create 
empires, requires more than a few years to reassure the world 
that it has settled down to the normal procedure of deter- 
mining difficulties by persuasion rather than force. 

It is of the utmost importance, from the economic and 
financial as well as every other point of view, that the 
German and Italian peoples should enter into normal 
co-operation with the countries that have not gone through 
the same violent changes. If, on the other hand, the 
revolutionary temperament is still too evident for firm 
co-operation to be established, and if, therefore, the only 
alternative before us at present is to see which can last out 
longest, then it behoves us above all to keep our own vessel 
ship-shape. The totalitarian communities accept sacrifices 
under the emotion of the semi-divine word of command; 
we have to impose them freely on ourselves. It might 
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well shorten this time of trial if our neighbours were to see 
that we were ready to impose on ourselves, not only 
economic sacrifices, but also such other national duties as 
are accepted as a matter of course by all other European 
countries, even traditional neutrals with nothing but their 
home-land to defend. The half-hearted preparation for 
the defence of our great heritage will certainly not 
encourage the totalitarian States to be quick in changing 
their course or in recognising that limitation of armaments 
or even some closer co-operation may be the only alterna- 
tive to a deterioration of well-being that may ultimately 
become intolerable. 

The burden, then, which we in Great Britain must 
shoulder is to make safe our defence without allowing a 
weakening of our financial stability. We must, to begin 
with, maintain the stability of sterling and strengthen in 
every way possible co-operation between the sterling 
and dollar areas. In reserves of gold and foreign currency 
and in national resources outside our country, we are 
incomparably stronger than most of our neighbours. No 
“transfer? problem arises. The difficulties will be of a 
different character. It may not be easy, in the first place, 
to prevent the vast government expenditure from leading 
to inflationary developments, which by raising costs and 
prices will bring us out of line with the United States and 
other members of the sterling area, will increase the dis- 
parity between imports and exports and render our un- 
favourable balance even greater than now, thus tending 
to weaken our exchange. 

In the second place, the budgetary problem may become 
more acute, and the question may arise whether, as the 
alternative to still higher taxation, we are to borrow 
more for expenditure which may appear to be of a capital 
nature, but which owing to the rapid obsolescence of all 
armaments, both plant and product, should properly 
be met out of revenue. If we tax more, we may encourage 
depression : if we borrow more, we may strike at confidence. 
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If more borrowing were resorted to, further indirect as 
well as direct taxation might indeed be a necessary instru- 
ment for restraining consumption. The very great in- 
crease in German revenues comes partly from direct levies 
on all wages. Direct taxation is already very high and, 
while taxation should be placed on the shoulders best able 
to bear it, it is all-important, unless government control is 
to be indefinitely extended, that it should not reduce the 
profit margin below the level at which enterprise fails. 
The golden mean will be difficult to find, and to meet 
all these varying claims will not be easy for a Government 
elected by universal suffrage. The danger point is reached 
when the burden on enterprise, large and small, becomes too 
great and confidence fails. Since at all costs the machine 
must be kept going, governments at that point have to step 
in deeper and deeper and full regimentation begins. 
Nothing that is developing either in Russia, in Germany 
or in Italy indicates that such a fate would be anything 
but disastrous to us. If, therefore, the British people wish 
to defend and maintain their free heritage, they must be 


ready for sacrifices, and the more resolutely they square their 
shoulders to the task the shorter may be their period of 
trial. 
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APPENDIX 


NATIONAL INCOME AND GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 


I. UntreED KInGpoM 
(000,000’s omitted) 


Percentage Total Percentage 
Defence of Government of 
National Expendi- National LExpendi- National 
Income ture Income ture Income 
£ £ % £ % 
2,220 77 . 169 7°6 
3,962 108 : 693 17°5 
4,238 114 . 709 16°7 
45530 137 ; 750 16:8 
4,800 186 . 803 16°7 
— 281 943 —_— 


* Pre-war gold values. 


II. Unrrep SrTatEs 
(000,000’s omitted) 


$ $t $t 


ou? 313 -_ 735 


1933 41,813 540 1°3 7105 
1934 49,575 709 1-4 75376 
1935 $4,955 992 8 8,830 
1936 63,799 965 1°5 8,105 
1937 68,000 992 I'5 7,615 

* Pre-war gold values. 

+ Excluding war veterans’ pensions, etc. 

t Including loans for relief w yorks and deficit borrowing. 


TIT. FRANCE 
(000,000,000’s omitted) 
fr. fr. t fr. % 

1913 * 38 21 . 5°I 13°3 
1934 184 112 . 56-0 30°6 
1935 172 10°6 . $2°0 30°2 
1936 189 7°6 . 62°5 33°O 
* Pre-war gold values. 

} Excluding considerable sums spent on frontier organisation. 
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TV. GERMANY 


(000,000,000’s omitted) 


Percentage Total Percentage 
Defence of Government of 
National xpendi- National Lxpendi- National 
Income ture + Income ture t Income 


Rm. Rm. % Rm. % 
1913 *  45°7 20 4:2 3°7 8-1 
1933 47°5 ae — 8-2 17°3 
1934 52°4 5*5 TO°*5 II] 22°3 
1935 57°9 12°5 21°6 19°7 34°0 
1936 62-6 125 20°0 20° 32° 
1937 68-0 10°5 15°4 180 26°5 

* Pre-war gold values. 

+ Including public works, 1934-37. 

} The German Government does not at present publish figures of 
expenditure but only of revenue; nor are borrowings for rearmament 
purposes made known. The above figures of total government 
expenditure are taken from Mr. N. E. Crump’s articles on Germany 
in the Financial Times, November 30 to December 8. They include 


government grants to local authorities, but do not otherwise take 
account of the latter’s expenditure. 


V. Iraty * 
(000,000,000’s omitted) 


Cost of Total 
Armaments and Government 
Public Works Expenditure 


lire lire 
1933 132 28-1 
1934 . 22° 
1935 : 20°3 
1936 ; 22-0 


* Italian figures quoted from League of Nations Survey. A recent 
well-informed estimate of total Italian national income is 80 milliards 
of lire. In addition to the “‘ ordinary”? budget of 22 milliards, as 
above, extraordinary expenditure for Italy and the African colonies is 
said to total, for 1936-37, some 12 milliards. Ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenditure would thus account for 42°5 per cent. of 
estimated national income. 





BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS 


I. A New PHASE 


HE Imperial Conference of 1937, it is clear as we 

look back, opened a new phase in British Common- 
wealth relations. The earlier phase, from the Paris Peace 
Conference to the Statute of Westminster, had been one 
of devolution, its problems those of status. The move- 
ment of the Dominions towards the position of autonomous 
and equal national States was endorsed and regularised 
by successive Imperial Conferences. As central control 
disappeared, organs of co-operation or consultation like 
the Imperial Economic Committee were created or re- 
furbished. But they concerned, for the most part, only 
secondary branches of governmental life. On the great 
issues that must determine whether the Commonwealth 
will endure as a political entity, or fall into fragments— 
the issues of foreign policy and defence—the means of 
consultation were weak, and the means of common action 
weaker still, This may have been a necessary develop- 
ment at that moment. The Dominions were properly 
jealous of their independence in foreign affairs, and resent- 
ful of suggestions that seemed to imply renouncing it as 
soon as it had been won. ‘They were determined not to 
be drawn into another world conflict by anybody’s decision 
but their own. Downing Street was still a bogey. Fortu- 
nately, in the world at large, the era was one of war- 
exhaustion, and on the whole of peaceful progress; the 
members of the British Commonwealth were seriously 
threatened by nobody, and could move apart from each 
other without immediate danger. 
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It was the League of Nations era. The inevitable drift- 
ing asunder of the foreign policies of six different nations 
scattered all over the world was checked by appeal to the 
League of Nations formula. That formula was an in- 
valuable lubricant for the working-out of Dominion 
nationalism; without it, the transitional phase in British 
Commonwealth relations might have set up much worse 
frictions than it did. Nor was the League formula just a 
facade. The British nations were in earnest in their 
support of the League; they believed that on major 
issues of foreign policy and defence their attitude would 
be determined for them by their League membership, 
which they saw as reinforcing rather than contending with 
their membership of the Commonwealth. In retrospect, 
however, three things become plain. First, the British 
nations never clearly thought out what their League 
membership meant in terms of liability to go to war, or 
at least to take action involving grave risk of war. Secondly, 
if the issue had in fact been reduced to that hard core, their 
interpretations—that is to say their actual policies—might 
well have been widely different. The League appeal was 
therefore not the securely unifying factor that it appeared 
on the surface. Thirdly, the progress of Dominion 
nationalism, by encouraging a purely local outlook and 
by dissipating the unity of British Commonwealth foreign 
policy, was itself one of the inner destroyers of the League 
of Nations. 

All that is now spilt milk. The League is no longer in 
ptactice an instrument of universal collective security, 
though articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant may still have 
force as elements in a regional European system. The 
most ardent enthusiast for Geneva could no longer regard 
the League formula by itself as capable of deciding the 
detailed foreign policy of the British nations. What has 
it to say on such questions as these: whether Germany’s 
colonial claims should be met; whether an economic 
Anschluss between Germany and Austria should be 
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encouraged; whether we should smile or frown on the 
Franco-Soviet pact; whether arms should be sent to either 
side or both in Spain; whether Japan should be given 
more power in the Shanghai Municipal Council, or this or 
that answer returned to the latest Japanese apology; 
whether capital ships should be sent to the Singapore 
base? Practical problems of that kind, on which the 
Governments and peoples of the British Commonwealth 
have to make up their minds from day to day, were brought 
under review at the Imperial Conference last year. Vague 
though its published conclusions may have been, the Con- 
ference clearly marked the beginning of a new phase of 
realism in the approach to foreign policy, as the key to 
British Commonwealth relations. 


Il. THe SypNEY CONFERENCE 


HILE external dangers make urgently necessary the 

greatest possible Commonwealth unity in foreign 
policy and defence, that is no easy problem. It cannot 
be solved by any general formula of the same type as 
common membership of the League. The isolationist 
formula is even less serviceable for this purpose than 
hundred-per-cent. collective security, since its meaning is 
bound to be entirely different for, say, Canadians, from 
its meaning for people in Great Britain. Nor can the 
solution lie in any glib appeal to patriotism, loyalty, brother- 
hood, daughterhood, imperial sentiment, whatever the 
motive may be called; for not only do those feelings vary 
in intensity from country to country and from group to 
group within the Commonwealth—they can only exert 
their full force when war is already upon us. Beat the 
patriotic drum in peace time, and most Dominion citizens 
will suspect you of trying to tie them to the tail of a foreign 
policy in whose making they have no say. The ideal— 
perhaps the ultimate—solution is a joint instrument of 
democratic government for the conduct of foreign policy 
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and other affairs of common concern to the nations of the 
Commonwealth. But to-day that is beyond the horizon 
of practical politics. 

What is built must be built patiently, cautiously, on a 
firm foundation of common interest and mutual under- 
standing. Knowledge of facts in the different parts of 
the Commonwealth, of national or sectional outlooks and 
interests, is the vital raw material of the statesman or 
political theorist who would tackle this problem. Study, 
discussion, personal contacts, travel, publicity, all are 
necessary for the gathering and disseminating of that 
knowledge. To this process an extremely important con- 
tribution is being made this year under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and its sister insti- 
tutes in the Dominions and India. The British Common- 
wealth Relations Conference 1938, to be held in Sydney 
next September, is the successor of the similarly titled 
conference * that took place in Toronto in 1933, and its 
organisation as an entirely non-official and private gather- 
ing is the same. But its approach is different, in accord- 
ance with changes in the international background and in 
the character of the problem to be faced. It bears the 
same relation to the Toronto Conference as the Imperial 
Conference of 1937 bore to its predecessor of 1930. 

The set task of the Toronto Conference was to survey 
the existing system of communication, consultation and 
action between the members of the Commonwealth, to 
consider its adequacy in the light of the existing constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth and its problems, and to study 
specific suggestions for its improvement. Actually, the 
conference struck out from this formal programme and 
spent a great deal of its time discussing the substance of 
foreign policy. The character of a discussion, however, 
is largely fixed by the things it takes for granted, and in 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 93, December 1933, pp. 42-61, and 
British Commonwealth Relations (Proceedings of the Toronto Con- 
ference), published for the Royal Institute of International Affairs by 
the Oxford University Press, 1934. 
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both the formal agenda and the actual debates at Toronto 
there can be discerned assumptions that would hardly be 
made to-day. Chiefamong them were the general adequacy 
and appropriateness of the existing system of co-operation 
among the Commonwealth nations, the durability of the 
League of Nations as an international organ of equal 
coherence and importance for the British nations as the 
Commonwealth itself, and the remoteness of an actual war 
emergency. Question those assumptions, and an entirely 
different set of questions present themselves in any approach 
to the problems of British Commonwealth relations. 
What are the actual interests and policies of the Common- 
wealth nations; how much can be made of them in the 
way of a common front for the preservation of peace, and 
if need be for the conduct of defensive or collective war ; 
what kind of structure of Commonwealth relations must be 
built in order to maintain common interests in a dangerous 
world, and to secure whatever unity is possible in foreign 
policy and defence ? 

That is the approach envisaged by those responsible for 
drawing up the agenda of the Sydney Conference. The 
conference, runs the printed document, will take due 
account of the differences as well as the similarities in 
interests and outlook among the member countries, with 
the general aim of seeking the maximum of co-operation 
consistent with individual interests and .of ascertaining 
how far such interests should be subordinated to the 
furtherance of co-operation. In each country from which 
a delegation will be sent, a study of national interests and 
opinions is now being made, for circulation to other 
member countries well before the conference. These 
national data-papers are to take account of interests arising 
out of geographical and strategic position; of the racial 
composition of the people; of basic economic influences, 
such as natural resources, the growth or decline of popula- 
tion, the relation of the state to economic life, standards 
of living and social policies, and the position of the country 
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as a debtor or creditor; of special external links, such as 
those of Canada with the United States; of colonial 
interests and responsibility for mandates; of the practical 
advantages or disadvantages of the Commonwealth con- 
nection, and of its actual effect on economic, political and 
defence policies; of present foreign policy aims, including 
attitudes towards the League of Nations; of present 
defence policy and economic objectives; and of any other 
matters contributing to a realistic survey of the interests 
and sentiments of the member country, which are reflected 
in its external policies. 

The first task of the conference, when it meets in Sydney, 
will be to consider these preparatory papers, and to draw 
out their significance by means of critical comment and 
of question and answer between the delegations. The 
discussion, it is planned, will then proceed on two parallel 
planes, one economic and the other political and strategic. 
The debate on the economic aspects of the national data- 
papers is intended to bring out, first, the motives (includ- 
ing political or sentimental motives) for maintaining, 
increasing, diminishing or altering present Commonwealth 
co-operation in economic affairs, and, secondly, the exist- 
ing trends of national policy—whether towards greater 
nationalor imperial self-sufficiency or the reverse. Economic 
policy will then be studied in greater detail, with particular 
reference, among other points, to possibilities of economic 
specialisation, to different labour standards, population 
policies, monetary co-operation, colonial economic policy, 
most-favoured-nation policy, modification of imperial pre- 
ference in respect of the type of preferential pledges given, 
its possible extension to other Powers, and so on. This 
is an ambitious programme; but the conference is not 
expected to tackle its more technical aspects. The em- 
phasis, declares the organising committee, will be on the 
character of the economic problem as a vital element in 
the whole complex of international relations. 

The agenda for the study of political and strategic 
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problems is divided into three parts. The first is a general 
debate on these aspects of the national data-papers, bring- 
ing out the similarities and divergences of interest and 
outlook among the various Commonwealth countries, in 
relation to different areas or special issues like the League 
of Nations. The second poses a question which it will 
be the peculiar task of the Sydney Conference to study : 
to what extent should Commonwealth co-operation be 
uniform and comprehensive, to what extent based on 
group or bilateral understandings within the Common- 
wealth ? The organisers of the conference obviously fore- 
saw that the statements of national interests and outlooks 
would show much greater similarity between some of the 
member nations than between others, and that it would 
become necessary to ask whether the highest common 
factor—which might not be very high—was the only 
possible basis for co-operation and common action. Must 
we all go the pace of the slowest, or must the slowest 
be swept dangerously off its feet as the only alternative 
to falling out of the party altogether? The first of 
all the relevant factors, however, as the agenda paper 
recognises, is the inherent value of a united Common- 
wealth front, the second being the need for tangible 
common interest as the basis of co-operation or common 
action. 

Having cleared its mind on that general problem, the 
conference will go on to study the possibilities of co- 
operation or common policy in regard to special regions 
or special topics. Those suggested are Europe, the 
Mediterranean route and Africa, the Far East and the 
Pacific, the United States, the League of Nations, and 
the colonial question. Finally, the conference is to con- 
sider on the broadest lines the future of the Common- 
wealth as a co-operative international organisation. In 
the words of the agenda, it is to ask itself whether any 
fresh conception of the Commonwealth emerges from a 
re-assessment of the historical and constitutional factors 
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in the light of the present interests and national composi- 
tion of its member countries. 


Ill. THe Furure oF THE COMMONWEALTH 


T would not be in place to forecast the answer that 

the Sydney Conference will give to that momentous 
question. But some of the determining factors are obvious, 
and are indeed implicit in the earlier sections of the con- 
ference’s agenda. As soon as we move beyond the broad 
objectives of the maintenance of peace, the establishment 
of international law and order, and the preservation of 
democracy, we find that the detailed interests of the several 
Commonwealth nations are not by any means the same. 
The interest of Canada, for instance, in the colonial ques- 
tion is secondary and remote, while that of South Africa 
is direct and immediate; South Africa, in turn, is far less 
concerned inFar Eastern affairs than are the three Dominions 
that border on the Pacific; while none of the Dominions 
has the same universal interests and liabilities as the United 
Kingdom, nor anything like the same physical power to 
defend itself and its interests and ideals. As a result, 
largely, of such divergence of geographical or strategic 
interest, but partly also of racial and historical differences, 
the countries of the Commonwealth do not all perceive 
the same degree of interest in the integrity of the Com- 
monwealth itself. The Commonwealth cannot be taken 
for granted; it must base itself on real interests and ideals, 
or perish. 

So much is obvious. But before considering the con- 
clusions to be drawn we must bring another set of data 
into the problem. The British Commonwealth is expand- 
ing in membership. India is already a full member of the 
Imperial Conference, and has been promised Dominion 
status as soon as the time is ripe; although under the 
projected federal constitution external affairs and defence 
are reserved subjects, in the long run that constitution will 
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work only if the voice of India is decisive there as in other 
branches of government. India, as well as the Dominions 
and Great Britain, is therefore to-day a prime element in 
the problem of building common action on varying 
national interests. And India will not be the last recruit 
to the ranks of self-governing members of the British 
Commonwealth. Burma, Ceylon and other colonies are 
on a path towards autonomy on which there can be no 
permanent turning-back. Southern Rhodesia, like Burma, 
is already an “ observer” at Imperial Conferences: she 
may, perhaps, be one day the nucleus of a new African 
Dominion. 

A loose, consultative form of association, with the 
Dominions as a group standing on one side and the United 
Kingdom on the other, might conceivably be sufficient in 
practice among a small set of nations of similar race and 
traditions, living in a generally peaceful world, or at least 
not seriously scorched by the flame of war. It is surely 
not enough for a group of a dozen nations of equal status 
but of different race and geographical interest, at a period 
of history when every Power has to reckon, in its daily 
policy, with the menace of world war. The British Com- 
monwealth, having demonstrated negatively that the fullest 
rights of nationalism are consistent with its own con- 
tinuance, must turn its hand to a more constructive effort 
or pay a bitter price in dissolution from within and perhaps 
destruction from without. 

The constructive evolution must be gradual and cannot 
be uniform. That is the lesson of the reference to divergent 
national interests within the Commonwealth. In re- 
building the British league of nations, we must avoid the 
error that was worked into the fabric of the Geneva 
League, the error of bringing under a uniform and universal 
formula nations with widely different situations, interests, 
policies and power. When the test of reality came, the 
Geneva structure fell apart, leaving a highest common 
factor consisting of little more than willingness to 
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co-operate in economic and humanitarian activities. That 
residue is certainly not to be despised—it may be the sub- 
structure for something larger and more enduring in the 
future; but it is certainly not a sufficient pattern for the 
British Commonwealth in a dangerous world. Hitherto, 
the Commonwealth has been content to tread in the foot- 
steps of the League; but surely, with its immense com- 
parative advantages, it should be in advance of the League, 
a leader for the world in international political evolution. 
The international commonwealth, which in the last resort 
is the only system able to guarantee peace and law as we 
know them within the nation-state, cannot begin to grow 
within the frame of universality. It is doubtful whether 
it can grow even within the frame of the whole British 
Commonwealth, so different are the particular interests of 
its member nations, and so circumscribed the national out- 
looks of some of its peoples. 

Mr. Lionel Curtis, in the last volume of his great and 
germinative work Civitas Dei, has suggested that the 
initiative lies with the British Dominions in the Pacific. 
“In the world as now ordered ”, he writes, “ either Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or both together with Great Britain 
are the countries best able to construct the first foot- 
bridge across the gulf in men’s minds which now prevents 
the world from passing from the national to the inter- 
national commonwealth”. And having suggested how 
the scope of this nuclear international commonwealth 
might be enlarged, through the attractive power of vital 
interest, he goes on to say: 


A real international commonwealth in being, which included 
countries like India and Egypt, as well as countries like England, 
Australia and New Zealand, would once for all establish the 
idea of a world commonwealth including all nations and kindreds 
and peoples as the practical goal of human affairs. The impulse 
of other nations to join it would be greatly increased. 


These visions will not, of course, have the same appeal for 
everybody’s mind. The Sydney Conference, in particular, 
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may in practice make no attempt to grasp at them; for 
some of its delegates will doubtless draw very different 
conclusions from the study of national interests within 
the Commonwealth. But the line of thought traceable in 
the agenda leads to a cross-roads where one finger-post 
points plainly in the direction of ‘a real international 
commonwealth ”, and the fact that the conference takes 
place in Australia may have some influence on the tenour 
of its discussions. Their outcome will be keenly awaited 
by all who believe that in the years to come the British 
Commonwealth has a great constructive contribution to 
make to world political progress. 





NATIONALISM IN NORTH 
AFRICA 


By a French Correspondent. 


HEN, in June 1930, France celebrated the centenary 
of the annexation of Algeria, foreign observers 
were surprised to find the Moslem inhabitants joining in 
their conquerors’ applause. A century of conquest 
followed by economic effort seemed to have brought about 
a permanent reconciliation between French and native 
interests in the richest provinces of France Overseas. In 
Morocco, the memory of Lyautey was still fresh in every- 
one’s mind. In Tunisia, the policy of naturalisation had 
succeeded in giving the French element a preponderance 
over the Italian. France’s achievement in North Africa 
seemed to rest on secure foundations. The projected 
construction of the Trans-Sahara railway, linking Algeria 
with the Sudan, opened up a still wider prospect—the 
building of a great empire, peaceful and prosperous, at the 
very threshold of the mother country, for whom it would 
be an unrivalled source of economic and military strength. 
Eight years have passed, and at first sight great political 
changes seem to have distorted those hopeful visions of 
the future. For some time past, the press of Europe and 
the East has been full of reports of troubles which have 
even called in question the permanence of French power on 
the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. The purpose 
of this article is to consider the strength and weakness of 
Arab nationalism, and of that larger pan-Arab movement 
which in one form or another disturbs the three provinces 
of the Maghreb (North-West Africa) and seems to threaten 
the whole position of the Western Powers. 
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A FATEFUL SEVEN YEARS 


I, A Farerut SEVEN YEARS 


FEW of the events of the last seven years in the 
various provinces of the Maghreb will serve to illus-. 
trate the essential features of the present crisis. In May 
1930, a reform of the Berber legal code, which was effected 
in Morocco, produced violent reactions in the towns’ of 
Fez, Rabat and Salé. Its repercussions were felt in Egypt, 
in Palestine and in Syria, even as far away as Java, thanks to 
press campaigns organised by the Syro-Palestinian Com- 
mittee at Lausanne and conducted by Moroccan corre- 
spondents of the Arab newspapers. 

In October 1931 a Moslem congress, held at Jerusalem, 
awoke unexpected echoes in North Africa. <A “ League of 
the Ulemas *”’, formed at Constantine (Algeria), actively 
followed up the resolutions that had been adopted in the 
field of Moslem reform—a return to a purified religion, a 
campaign against the powerful religious confraternities, 
propaganda on behalf of the Arab language, and the forma- 
tion of local sections of the Moslem Congress of Jerusalem. 
There seemed, moreover, to be a growing solidarity of 
Islam in face of the Jews. In 1934 anti-Jewish incidents 
occurred at Casablanca, Salé and Constantine. In the 
same year the so-called Destour crisis broke out in 
Tunisia. The Destour movement, nationalist and agrarian 
in origin, modelled itself more and more closely on the 
pattern of the Egyptian Wafd. The Resident-General, 
M. Peyrouton, was obliged to exile nearly a hundred Des- 
tour politicians in the southern desert. The admission of 
‘Iraq to the League of Nations in 1932, which had aroused 
so much interest among Arab patriots in the Near East and 
Egypt, undoubtedly encouraged the Destour of Tunisia in 
their nationalist agitation. 

In November 1934, just as the conquest of Morocco was 
completed—the last phase of 104 years of military activity 


* Moslem teachers of law and religion. 
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by France in the Maghreb—the Young Moroccans pre- 
sented the French Government with a list of demands. 
This Plan of Moroccan Reforms constituted in their eyes the 
future charter of a Morocco freed from an alien tutelage. 
In 1933, with zealous liberalism, the Spanish republic 
encouraged the Arab nationalists of Tetuan in the formula- 
tion of their demands. Many of the young Arab leaders of 
the Spanish Zone have studied at Cairo or at Nablus in 
Palestine, and have visions of building an independent 
Morocco on the model of the Near Eastern States. 

The great Near Eastern crisis, which began in Egypt in 
November 1935 and continued with the troubles in Damas- 
cus (January to March 1936) and in Palestine (April to 
July 1936), aroused new hopes in Morocco. The signature 
of the Anglo-Egyptian and Franco-Syrian treaties, which 
coincided with the rise of the Popular Front to power in 
France, fostered the belief that a rapid political evolution of 
the three countries of the Maghreb was about to begin. 

The Destour party in Tunisia, reconstituted after M. 
Peyrouton’s departure, and inspired by the triumph of the 
Wafd in Cairo, strengthened its hold on the smaller towns 
and the countryside. The working classes of North Africa, 
both urban and agricultural, multiplied their social demands 
in imitation of what was going on in France itself. But it 
is worth noting that socialism and communism have played 
second fiddle to the nationalist appeal. In Tunis, the 
C.G.T.T (Confédération Générale du Travail Tunisien), has 
refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the French 
C.G.T. In 1936, the proposal to give the vote to western- 
ised Moslems, under the Loi Viollette, awoke almost 
messianic hopes among the native races of Algeria. A 
popular agitator, Messali el Hadj, a former workman of 
Tlemcen, founded a new movement, the “ Star of North 
Africa”, with a purely anti-foreign platform which 
condemned it in the eyes of the socialists and com- 
munists of France. The old guilds in the towns of 


Morocco, so far from joining up with French unions, 
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have turned to the young nationalist leaders of Fez and 
Rabat. 

Finally, in 1936, a short but violent crisis broke out in 
Morocco, where the younger elements, inspired by the 
example of Syria and Egypt, organised nationalist demon- 
strations, until the French Government was compelled last 
summer to intervene. Displays of solidarity in Tunisia 
were unsuccessful. But the North African student societies 
in France grew stronger, and in Paris itself some of the 
students were laying the foundations of North African unity. 

This was the moment chosen by Italian propaganda, 
speaking through the eloquent and tireless voice of the Bari 
radio, to invite the people of the Maghreb to unite against 
their overlords and to found a great Arab State, with 25 
million inhabitants, which would be strong enough to 
cast off the tutelage of the Western Powers. 

The essential features of the crisis are thus plain. On 
the one hand, in each of the territories of North Africa, 
there has grown up a distinct nationalism within the present 
geographical and ethnical frontiers. On the other hand, 
each of these movements fits into the much broader Near 
Eastern movement, whose aim, conscious or unconscious, is 
to re-found a huge empire through the federation of in- 
dependent Arab States, united by the same tongue, the same 
religion, the same civilisation, the same ambitions, the same 
repudiation of the West. Only Libya, garrisoned by 
80,000 Italian soldiers, has escaped the general contagion, 
and this despite the fact that Italian propaganda, by a para- 
dox for which it would be hard to find an example in con- 
temporary history, does its best to spread the idea of Arab 
unity in the neighbouring territories. 

In order to understand the strength of these nationalisms, 
we must consider briefly the historical and social conditions 
of each of the three provinces.* 


* For reasons of space, the economic factors are here touched on 
only very lightly, although in the view of many observers they are 
fundamental.—Editor. 
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II, NATIONALISM IN TUNISIA 


ITH its three million Moslem inhabitants, the 

regency of Tunisia has for centuries been inhabited 
by a purely Arab population. The towns are numerous 
and densely populated. Arab culture is held in honour, 
and although real scholars are lacking there are a great 
many scribes. The weakness of the Berber element and 
the feebleness of the tribal organisation add to the favourable 
conditions for establishing a national Moslem State. In 
view of the fact that under Turkish rule this part of the 
Maghreb possessed a unity of civil administration with 
Libya, Egypt and Syria, it is not surprising that the 
educated youth of Tunisia takes its cue from Egypt, and 
that Tunisia already forms part of the Near East. 

This territory has none of the warlike turbulence of 
Algeria and Morocco. An Arab proverb says that “ the 
Tunisian is a woman, the Algerian is a man, and the 
Moroccan a lion”. The natural aversion of the Tunisian 
to soldiering leads him to seek success in mental subtlety 
and dialectic skill. Tunisia is a country of lawyers, and 
hundreds of young men have been attracted to French 
culture by the study of law. This is a striking analogy with 
the situation in Egypt. 

The first manifestations of nationalism appeared from 
1911 onwards. In 1919, Sheikh Taalbi, who is reckoned a 
back-number to-day, published his volume of demands, 
Tunisie Martyre. It was he who founded the Destour 
party, demanding for his country a large measure of aut- 
onomy, approximating to independence, under a democratic 
régime. Lately, agitation has been fomented by a seo- 
Destour movement, still more radical, particularly in the 
manner of asserting its demands. Yet, whereas the ob- 
jective of these nationalist parties is to transform the protec- 
torate little by little into a political tutelage akin to the 
French mandate in Syria, the Destour still believe firmly 


in collaboration with France, with a strong military 
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alliance as the counterpart of political emancipation. 
Strong as may be the desire of educated Tunisians to take 
a more important part in the government of their country, 
they cannot blind themselves to the presence on their soil 
of 200,000 Frenchmen and 200,000 Italians. 

Moreover, they have become aware, through the recent 
arrival of thousands of refugees from Tripoli, of the 
stringency of the Italian colonial régime and its dangers for 
the native peoples. The para-military organisation of the 
young Italians in Tunisia reminds them daily of the exist- 
ence at their very door of an over-populated Mediterranean 
country which seeks only to expand and conquer. 

It is true that, like all weak peoples, the Moslem races 
are amenable to the appeal of force, and that the skilful 
violence with which Italy pursued her conquests in Libya 
and Abyssinia has raised the formerly low military prestige 
of the Italians. But the causes of friction remain. To a 
natural distrust, based on the fear of a like fate, has been 
added the daily rivalry between racial groups whose stan- 
dards of life are not very different. The promiscuity with 
which Sicilian workmen and small cultivators are mingled 
with their Moslem neighbours around Tunis and in Cape 
Bon does not always tend towards the respect due to citizens 
of the “new Roman Empire”. Moslem apprehensions 
came to a head recently when an anti-fascist journalist was 
assassinated in Tunis by Italian naval cadets. The unani- 
mous reaction of Moslems and Frenchmen against this 
crime was so vehement that for several weeks the Italians 
of Tunis found it prudent not to wear their fascist 
emblems. 

The smoke-screen of Italian propaganda cannot conceal 
the basic realities; Libya is the only Moslem country in the 
Mediterranean zone whose Moslem population is in marked 
decline. Three years ago, one of the most ardent Tunisian 
nationalist leaders returned from a visit to Libya singing 
the Marseillaise. 

The future of Tunisia depends on the wisdom of its 
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educated Moslems. Under the influence of the great Arab 
renaissance movement, a large number of private Medersas 
have been founded in the last three years; these are virtually 
primary and secondary schools in which children are taught 
a |’ Egyptienne. But the cultural influence of France is too 
strong for the Moslems of Tunisia to make contact with 
the outside world only through the medium of modern 
Arab culture. How can these two cultures, so different 
from one another, be fused? Will the young Moslems 
find their niche in the community, not merely in minor 
government employment, but in the economic, agricultural 
and industrial field, and in the application of modern 
technique? That is the real question. The internal 
stresses atise mainly from the difficulties of the Tunisian 
bourgeoisie in adapting itself to the economic conditions of 
the modern world. But among the rural classes—enriched, 
as in the Sahel of Sfax, by vast plantations—there will 
certainly emerge a new aristocracy closer to the people. 

It seems, therefore, that a liberal evolution in Tunisia 
can safely take place within the framework of the French 
protectorate, provided that a strong, just, and sympathetic 
administration can maintain order. But order, authority, 
justice are indispensable. Experience in the Near East 
shows that it will not be easy to control the new 
aristocracy; hence the vital importance of maintaining and 
developing the system of indirect rule through the deys. 


IiI. ALGERIAN NATIONALISM 


LGERIA is not comparable with any other Moslem 
country in the world. Surrounded by 6} million 
Moslems, one million Europeans occupy the soil and 
dominate the economy of the country. They pay 75 per 
cent. of the direct taxation, and on their land lives a native 
proletariat. Algeria, moreover, has never been a land of 
towns, but before the French conquest was a collection of 


warring tribes, among which dwelt important groups of 
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Berbers, notably those of the Kabyle, the Aurés and the 
Mzab. 

The former Moslem bourgeoisie, which scarcely existed 
outside Constantine and Tlemcen, has dwindled. Although 
it is being reinvigorated by renewed contacts with the Near 
East, through modern Arab literature and religious reform, 
it is far from being the social force that its kindred is in 
Tunisia or, a fortiori, in Syria. Its place is being taken to-day 
by the special class of évo/ués, French-educated Arabs or 
Berbers who aspire to an administrative or even political 
rdle within the French system. With bold foresight, the 
French Republic has divided Algeria into three départements, 
under prefects and sub-prefects. French institutions, 
though adjusted to the needs of the Moslem population, 
have destroyed the fabric of the Moslem State. Islam 
persists only in the bosom of the family, but there it is all- 
powerful. Indeed, it is the resistance offered by religion 
to the policy of complete assimilation that explains the 
refusal of the évo/ués to demand French citizenship at the 
price of abandoning their family status. Hence the 
importance of the provision in the Loi Viollette for giving 
the vote in European constituencies to 20,000 évolués, 
without making them renounce the religious ordinances 
that still regulate Moslem family life. 

The people of Algeria fall roughly into two classes. 
First, there are the folk of the mountains and the distant 
villages, who maintain their ancestral traditions and acknow- 
ledge the authority of the heads of the religious confra- 
ternities. ‘These descendants of Moslem saints have for 
many years enrolled the Algerian people in powerful and 
respected semi-secret societies. But as faith weakens, the 
sacred power of the Marabouts * slowly declines. The other 
section of the people, which is growing in numbers, is the 
proletariat, rural and urban, composed of those who have 
abandoned or sold their own land. Taken from his 


* Moslem religious teachers who often enjoy a reputation for 
sanctity. 
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native heath and employed by the settler or ihe entrepreneur, 
the Algerian becomes an easy prey for the agitator. To- 
day he enlists in the Croix de Feu against the Jews, to- 
morrow in a communist cell against capitalism, the day 
after to-morrow under the banner of Messali el Hadj, the 
founder of the “‘ Star of North Africa ”, against the Govern- 
ment. Modern Algeria, in consequence, is a scene of 
kaleidoscopically changing alliances among the different 
parties, according to the interests of the moment. 

In the midst of this ideological disorder, the idea of an 
Algerian nation, scarcely conceived eight years ago, has 
taken root. The Usmas, particularly their leader, Ben 
Badis of Constantine, have raised the cry in imitation of 
the Near East, while proletarian revolutionaries like 
Messali have proclaimed it to the oppressed people. But 
one must be cautious in comparing the movement with that 
which has inspired the new States of the Near East. For 
at least twelve centuries, individual and regional rivalries 
have prevented any unification of Algeria. In addition, a 
feud is still in progress between the Arab and Western 
cultures, while the existence of the Kabyle, the mountainous 
mass of the Jurjura, with its 900,000 particularist Berbers, 
still further handicaps the influence of the Near East. 

Italian influence has no direct effect on Algeria, which 
in its mountains, its oases, and its high plateaux has been 
cut off from international intrigue. Only very recently 
has radio propaganda brought it into contact with the 
outside world. Scarcely anywhere but in Oran has it been 
possible to observe any reaction, however feeble, to events 
in Spain. According to their views and their social class, 
the Spaniards of that province have taken sides, but the 
Moslems have been indifferent. 

The great enigma of the future remains the entry of the 
évolués into the French system. Some of them threaten 
that if the settlers, who fear for their supremacy, were to 
slam the door in their faces they would not hesitate to seek 


aid from the enemies of France. Others affirm with equal 
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force their attachment to the Republic. The French 
Government has been astonishingly slow in tackling the 
problem of the Loi Viollette, the consideration of which was 
promised a yearandahalf ago. The fact is that the experts 
differ, though they all agree on two things : that something 
must be done, and that the mass of the Algerian population 
is not ready to take part in political life. 

The size of its native population and the constant and 
rapid increase of its numbers make Algeria the keystone of 
the French overseas empire. Despite the strident tone of 
political quarrels in the Mediterranean region to-day, there is 
nothing to encourage the belief that the foundations of the 
edifice are seriously imperilled. The popularity of the 
army, and military fidelity to the conquering Power, remain 
an axiom of life for the masses in Algeria, as foreign Powers 
may well find to their cost if they allow themselves to be 


deceived by the superficial disturbances of the last few 
years, 


IV. THe Moroccan Crisis 


OROCCO is certainly one of the regions most 
sensitive to the Islamic appeal in the Mediterranean 
zone. Ever since 1850 this country has been a cockpit 
for the rivalries of Western Powers. False rumours of 
war, of strange alliances, of spectacular expeditions, flourish 
readily and are believed by the mass of the population. 
It is a country of agitators, of mahdis, from which came 
most of the conquering dynasties of North Africa and 
Spain. No sooner had France succeeded in converting 
this mosaic of tribes, of Maraboutic and feudal fiefs, into a 
modern state, after twenty-five years of pacification, than 
a young nationalism was prematurely born. This last 
arrival in the large family of Arab nationalisms made its 
official appearance in the world in 1934, just as the last 
rebels submitted in the Anti-Atlas. 
The charter of the movement has been the little book 
entitled the Plan of Moroccan Reforms. The party, founded 
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by two or three hundred young men, of whom twenty-five 
had university degrees, seemed most precocious in its early 
infancy, since it succeeded in stirring up one after another 
every town in Morocco, and even, in the course of last 
summer, in fomenting trouble among the tribes. 

This would not have alarmed French opinion if its eyes 
had not already been fixed on the neighbouring zone of 
Spanish Morocco, where General Franco is said to have 
recruited 60,000 soldiers. Is there any close connection 
between the Moroccan nationalism of Tetuan, which has 
been so skilfully used by the Burgos military leaders, and 
the Moroccan party at Fez? It is difficult to say. In the 
first place, the troops recruited by Franco are not national- 
ists but those same Berbers who, twelve years ago, were 
being led by Abd el Krim against France and Spain com- 
bined. It was an extremely clever move to give them the 
very peninsular of their enemies to invade in order to secure 
tranquillity in Morocco. These Rifis have no ambition 
beyond that of all Berber warriors: to fight well, to get 
money, and sometimes to loot. Only the imagination of 
Western writers conjured up the picture of these regulares 
weeping with emotion at the sight of the Palace of Granada. 

But the bourgeois nationalists of Tetuan are a very different 
pair of shoes. Without any real influence in the Rif, their 
field of activity is rather the region of many towns between 
Tetuan, Tangier, El Araish, El Ksar el Kebir, and Ouezzan., 
Their relations with Fez are strong and of long standing. 
Some of the young bourgeois of Fez, harassed by the French 
authorities, live in the capital of Spanish Morocco. Con- 
tact by letter and emissary with the Near East and with 
Lausanne makes this little corner of the Sherifian empire a 
sort of outpost of the Near East. It is principally through 
the influence of Arab culture that the gospel spreads from 
Spanish Morocco among the bourgeoisie of the towns under 
French protection—Fez, Rabat and Salé. This process is 
all the more important in that the better citizens of middle 
age seem gradually to have deserted the arena of public 
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life, relinquishing it to students who are full of good 
intentions but without experience. 

The next question one must ask is whether Italian activity 
has not helped to bring about the eruption of unrest during 
recent months. In Morocco as elsewhere, Italy has cer- 
tainly benefited from the prestige of force, which has been - 
far less heavily discounted here than in Tunisia, since the 
more unsavoury aspects of Italian colonisation are less 
well known. Even had they been familiar, Italy would 
have seemed too far away to be dangerous for the Moslems 
of Morocco. Moreover, there is unlikely to be much 
opposition to emissaries who hand out ready-made tracts in 
such terms as these : 

Allah has chosen you to be the best of all peoples. . . . The 
Prophet has said, “ unite and advance single-heartedly ”. 


Mussolini has said, ‘ ‘it is better to be a brave man for one ‘day 
than a hyena for a ‘thousand years ’ 


It is convenient to be able to print sa newspapers in an 
Italian press and to shelter under the foreign regulations if 
the police intefere. To sow the seeds of scepticism regard- 


ing the intentions of the French authorities, to spread false 
or exaggerated news, to encourage enthusiastic spirits to 
become martyrs—these seem to have been the methods of 
Italian secret propaganda in recent months. 

German activity, formerly so conspicuous in French 
Morocco, seems to have been far more discreet. With her 
feet firmly planted on the old system of consuls, protected 
subjects, and mining agents in the Spanish Zone, Germany 
seemed until very recently to have been merely awaiting a 
more favourable opportunity. The sharp and unanimous 
reaction of the French people to reports of a German landing 
in the Rif in July 1936 increased the caution of Berlin. 

The strength of Moroccan nationalism indubitably lies 
in the freshness of the memory of an independent empire ; 
for until 1894 Sultan Moulay el Hassan succeeded, on the 
whole, both in repressing internal enemies and in preserving 
his country from the greedy appetites of France, England, 
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Germany and Spain. To this factor must be added the 
telative solidarity of the urban bourgeoisie, accustomed to 
playing a part in the governmental system, and above all 
the rigid centralisation pursued for twenty-five years by 
the French protectorate. This policy, while multiplying 
the power of the administration tenfold, has served to 
unify a territory which was formerly split up into warring 
tribes. Influences from the Near East have also made 
themselves felt lately, through Fez, Rabat and even Marra- 
kesh, among the partly educated masses. Finally, ad- 
ministrative mistakes during the last few years have given 
the people of Morocco the impression that their interests 
were not being protected as against those of Europeans 
recently settled in their country. Nothing more was 
needed to stimulate the development of a nationalist party, 
as a natural product of the social and economic forces at 
work in the territory. 

The weakness of the movement lies in its complete 
inexperience and in the small numbers of its militant 
elements. Whatever their intelligence and their courage, 
they have not the strength to fulfil the task they have under- 
taken. 

A further important factor is the ethnical and cultural 
diversity of the Moroccan people. Whenever Morocco has 
been united in the past, it has been at the hands of great 
conquering tribes. What will become of Morocco when its 
rural leaders are educated? Undoubtedly they will draw 
nearer to their fellows in the towns, but it is still too soon 
to tell what direction they will give to the civilisation of 
Morocco. A taste for modern technique? A practical 
spirit and a capacity for work such as few Eastern peoples 
possess? A leaning towards warlike adventures? One 
thing seems certain, that the people of Morocco would never 
accept an evolution on the Algerian pattern, in which their 
traditional institutions were undermined. Nor will they 
drift into the Tunisian torpor, nor drug themselves with 
oriental verbosity. 
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V. NATIONALISM AND UNITY 


HERE undoubtedly exists in all these French posses- 

sions in the Maghreb a tendency, weak or powerful, 
towards the birth of nations. This tendency is encouraged 
by the French political parties that favour colonial emancipa- 
tion, that is to say, the communists and the various groups 
of socialists. 

Contrary to the repeated assertions of the French press, 
during the last two years the strict communists have 
abandoned the policy of giving unlimited encouragement to 
native nationalism, in order to concentrate their effort on 
the class war. In Algeria itself, the communists and the 
partisans of the “‘ North African Star”, both of them pro- 
letarian parties, quarrel over the issue of nationalism, The 
communists think of it as emerging within French sover- 
eignty, whereas Messali demands complete emancipation. 
Among the French socialists, two tendencies are in conflict. 
The so-called Pévertistes, whose most prominent leader is 
Marceau Pivert, preach “revolution in our time”. The 
Government socialists, on the other hand, seek for the 
moment simply to remedy abuses, and are content to look 
forward to a slow advance. But apart from visionaries, 
demagogues and foreign agents, the leaders of the movement 
all conceive of the formation of North African nations 
within a French Empire. If the future favoured their 
plans, they would differ only over the forms of attachment 
to that Empire. 

Is there then no tendency towards an anti-French unity 
of North Africa? It would be imprudent to invoke the 
historical fragmentation of the Maghreb as a decisive argu- 
ment against that unity. To-day, both Eastern and Western 
influences are helping to break down the particularism of 
North Africa. Tunisia has long been won over to the 
Arab renaissance movement. The press and ideas of the 
Near East penetrate into Algeria chiefly through Con- 
stantine, and, in less measure, through Tlemcen. Egyptian 
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books and newspapers now reach the villages of the high 
plateaux and the oases, and the work of the press is completed 
by the Arab-speaking cinema and theatre. In Morocco, 
all this literature penetrates en masse through Fez. Besides 
the newspapers there are those illustrated magazines which 
take the place of books in the Near East of to-day. French 
cultural influence being powerful in the Near East, it 
is paradoxical to see young students of the university of 
Qarawiyn, totally ignorant of the French language, making 
acquaintance with Victor-Hugo and Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
by means of Arab translations made in Cairo. 

Recentlya prominent Egyptian, a brother of Bassel Pasha, 
exhorted the Moslems in Algiers to educate themselves on 
the Egyptian model. The Emir Shekib Arslan has been 
to Tetuan to fold his Moroccan flock and to earn his name 
of “ spiritual father” of contemporary Arab nationalism. 


Paris itself forms for the students of North Africa a magni- 
ficent rallying point which they do not hesitate to use, 
There they share the same life with young Egyptians and 
Syrians and thrill to the same hopes. A Moslem league of 


North African students has been founded, and favours the 
holding of student congresses successively in Tunisia, 
Algeria and Morocco, It is difficult to disentangle the 
question of modern Arab culture from political issues, 
since the cult of the Arab language is an integral part of 
Moslem nationalism. The French Government has there- 
fore been obliged more than once to postpone the assembly 
of these congresses. But in any case the young men of three 
countries whose intellectual and moral problems are so 
alike naturally share a feeling of solidarity. Hence it is 
not surprising that some bold spirits have dreamt of 
forming at once a political union of North Africa, an 
Ouahda Maghribiya. Secret societies would help in co- 
ordinating the demands of “‘ brother Arabs ” in the different 
countries. Here is another direct imitation of the Near 
East. ‘Iraq, Syria and Palestine have formed a similar 
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shadow alliance, which has played its part in the history of 
the last few years. 

This is perhaps the most fruitful field for foreign propa- 
ganda hostile to France. It plays on that self-deception, so 
frequent among Eastern peoples, which would rather 
construct a great empire than organise a city. Fine pro- 
jects are more tempting than daily realities. To the agi- 
tators it does not matter that the only outcome is trouble. 
Their function is not to guide the people but to create 
disorder. 

Against this moving background of North African 
nationalisms, slowly but surely a French policy is emerging. 
The existence of three different political formulas whereby 
France has consolidated her power on the opposite shore of 
the Mediterranean has long handicapped the co-ordination 
of her North African policy. The intervention of different 
Ministries makes it an almost insoluble administrative 
problem. Algeria, divided into three départements, is 
under the Ministry of the Interior; Morocco and Tunisia, 
by reason of local sovereignties and the protectorate 
treaties, have remained under the authority of the Foreign 
Office. Algeria has representatives in the French Parlia- 
ment, who are anxious not to have their administrative and 
political status thrown into the melting pot through the 
merging of their provinces in a larger entity. 

Nevertheless, an evolution is gradually taking place. In 
1923, Marshal Lyautey suggested the organisation of 
North African Conferences, which would be held success- 
ively in the three capitals of North Africa. This institu- 
tion, intended to pave the way for political and economic 
co-ordination between the three States, atrophied and dis- 
appeared after six years, because the three administrations 
did not yet feel the need for collating their different views. 
In 1934 still-born Ministry of France Overseas, comprising 
not only the colonies but also Algeria and the protectorates, 
represented a new venture in the same direction. In 
1936 came the establishment of a Secretaryship of 
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State including the whole of North Africa; Algerian 
particularism forced it to rest content with supervising the 
co-ordination of Islamic problems in Morocco, Tunisia and 
the Levant. Meanwhile, there had been set up the Mediter- 
ranean High Commission, a periodical reunion of the 
Governors of North Africa and of the Levant. In 1936 it 
was strengthened by the formation of a permanent secretar- 
iat, endowed with an investigating staff and attached to the 
office of the President of the Council. The various North 
African crises finally resulted, in 1937, in the creation of 
a Ministry of State charged with co-ordinating and control- 
ling the North African administrations. The idea of a 
Ministry of North Africa is thus progressing. 

The slowness with which these new organs have been 
built up may seem strange to the British people, accustomed 
as they are to the idea of the evolution of their dependencies 
within the British Commonwealth, and to the creation of 
appropriate institutions. But hitherto the efforts of the 
French in North Africa and in tropical Africa have had a 
local character, in accordance with the particularist views 
that derive from the very intensity of past efforts. The 
French Empire has been built much more slowly than that 
of Great Britain; while the Commonwealth of British 
peoples has already taken a form that one can regard as 
definitive, the French Empire in Africa is only just 
beginning to emerge. 

In this wider framework, French sovereignty in North 
Africa will be maintained and strengthened in the future, 
amid the natural tendencies of the Moslem peoples towards 
self-government. Come what may in the Maghreb and in 
French West Africa, the task of the Republic will be 
pursued under every régime with the same energy. Co- 
ordination as well as organisation will be needed, and 
the real problem is to know how to reconcile, in Paris, 
the necessary autonomy with central authority. 


Paris, 1938. 
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WARP AND WOOF OF 
AMERICAN POLICY 


I. Co-OPERATION OR ISOLATION 


HE United States is puzzling its way through a 

business recession—best called a relapse—and is 
trying to keep abreast of troubled world conditions with a 
modernized foreign policy. These two factors dominate 
the national thinking. The evidences are to be seen in 
nearly every community. Unemployment, lay-offs, re- 
duced wages, reduced purchasing and consumption, are 
leaving their marks everywhere, although a good many 
people are clinging to the hope that it will be a V-recession 
after all, not a U-recession, and that better conditions 
will soon be appearing out of the fundamental economic 
factors making for an upturn. Among such factors, 
for example, are the great shortages accumulated in the 
durable goods industries through the depression years. 
After the sharp December and early January slump, the 
optimists are hoping that the small upturn which began 
in mid-January will continue. But beneath such hopes a 
great uncertainty prevails. The fact is that nobody can see 
ahead with any confidence, and all the whistling is in the 
dark. 

This uncertainty about economic affairs—which extends 
from Congress to the corner grocery store—is matched by 
a groping in the nation’s attitude toward the world problem. 
You may say that this is nothing new in the formation of 
American foreign policy. True enough. But to-day the 
public is far more conscious than ever before of the grave 
dangers to civilization that exist in our times. The 
newspapers, the radio and the news-reels bring their story 
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to every community. As ever, the dominant feeling dic- 
tated by the continent’s deceptive physical isolation is 
“stay at home and stay out of trouble”. Against this 
narcotic emotion, President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull, 
together with many private citizens and authorities, are 
struggling to conduct an “‘ educational campaign”. They 
are making perilously little headway, and when demagogues 
among the isolationists begin to attack the nascent world- 
co-operation policies of the Administration their slogans 
evoke an immediate emotional response. 

By the time this article is printed, the President’s message 
proposing further increases in the navy and army will be 
under study in Congress. The outward purpose of the 
recommendations is to keep abreast of other Powers, which 
have already gone beyond the old treaty limits to which 
the American navy has been hitherto bound under its 
naval building law, the Vinson-Trammell Act. But 
the inward purpose of the President’s new recommendations 
is not merely to safeguard the immediate continental 
defenses of the United States. The army’s share in the 
increases was put in as a safeguarding afterthought, and as 
the result of political pressure, for there are army posts in 
many congressional districts. Actually, the enlargement 
is an important stage in American diplomacy, a warning to 
the aggressor nations that President Roosevelt intends to 
play an active réle in the struggle to preserve peace. It is 
a warning first, perhaps, to Japan, and secondly to any 
European Powers that may be taking a long-range look 
toward South America. The recent establishment of a 
corporative form of government in Brazil, p/us events 
like the flight of Bruno Mussolini and his comrades to that 
country, p/us the flourishing Italian and German colonies 
and military advisers in South America, have all made 
deep impressions in the United States. It is certainly felt 
that the Monroe Doctrine is in graver danger than for many 
years, that doctrine being taken in its original sense as a 


warning against European penetration in the Americas. 
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American public opinion is certainly prepared to resist 
any aggressive European expansion in this hemisphere. 
But it is not so ready to support a strong anti-aggression 
policy in the Far East, and definitely opposed to any 
American intervention in Europe. In consequence, public 
and congressional opinion is generally suspicious about the 
new naval expansion program in so far as it is a vehicle for 
a strong foreign policy. 

The general public viewpoint on foreign policy has rarely 
been so divergent from that of the President and his 
Secretary of State. As far as the closest observers can 
judge, the rank and file of national opinion is strongly 
isolationist. The Panay incident was a good test of the 
inflammability of American emotions, and it found them 
rather fire-proof. A further incident of the same nature 
would discover, perhaps, that the asbestos coating had 
worn thin. And any threat against the Americas, however 
indirect, might light upon an area of explosive combustion. 
But in general the public stiffly resists any strong, positive, 
preventive policy. 

“Morally”, of course, the American public sternly 
disapproves of what is going on in the world, and applauds 
the President’s eloquent reprimands to the dictatorships, 
so long as they remain mere oratory. Public opinion 
supported our sharp note to the Japanese Government, 
and was delighted when the President requested that his 
views be called to the attention of the Japanese Emperor. 
If any “‘ safe” ways could be found of chastening Japan— 
any economic or financial ways, for instance, that could be 
shown to be entirely fool-proof—the nation would probably 
support them warmly. In short, mass opinion would like 
to see Japan set back on her heels, but is not prepared to 
take any risks in such a task. 

Sharply contrasting with mass opinion are the leaders, 
who include the President and his foreign policy advisers, 
many of the most important newspapers, and various 
eminent students of the world problem like former 
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Secretary of State Henry L. Stimson. These leaders are 
promoting a strong and positive policy. They would like 
to press forward with the Hull trade program on the one 
hand, and on the other to evolve new means of political 
collaboration with the democratic nations. As to the 
Far East, they favor economically coercive steps toward 
Japan, and some of them ate talking freely of a possible 
Anglo-American naval blockade—a step that is miles beyond 
what public opinion would support in anything like its 
present mood. 

Mainly, however, these crusaders are trying to create 
an American state of mind. They want to make the world 
safe for democracy again. They are in about the 1915-16 
American mental state. Secretary Hull is probably the 
most keenly aroused member of the group, along with 
former Secretary Stimson. Mr. Norman Davis, the 
President’s ambassador-at-large, is an active spokesman for 
the crusade, both publicly and in small private gatherings. 
The President himself may soon make another radio speech 
on the subject, which he has only touched briefly in public 
utterances since his Chicago speech. He has, however, 
talked freely and pointedly to many private visitors to his 
study. 

Behind this fairly well-known “educational” activity 
of the leaders, there is a great deal of other movement 
which would be more disquieting if it were known to 
isolationist opinion. ‘The President’s discussions with his 
naval officers have definitely dealt with the possibility of a 
long-range blockade of Japan. Through representatives, 
he has been in closest touch with the British Government. 
Captain R. E. Ingersoll, chief of the war plans division of 
the Navy Department, spent late December and early 
January in London, conferring with the Admiralty. His 
outward mission was to find out what is happening 
technically in British naval construction, particularly as 
concerns new battleships and the calibre of guns they 
mount. Another obvious job was to find out if the 
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Admiralty possesses any information unknown in Washing- 
ton about the rumored new Japanese battleships, supposed 
to be of some 46,000 tons and mounting 18-inch guns. 
But a mission of even more importance to both Govern- 
ments, it may safely be assumed, was to discuss the possi- 
bility and ways and means of naval co-operation in the 
Far East. Captain Ingersoll’s unheralded visit suggests 
in essence the exchanges of information in pre-war days— 
or in the last year or two—between Paris and London, but 
it has no such precedent in Anglo-American relations. 

When the general public comes to know of these goings- 
on, opinion may well take fright, reasonably or not. A 
certain mistrust of President Roosevelt’s foreign policies 
has long been brewing, particularly among some of the 
more ardent New Dealers who believe that overseas 
adventuring gets in the way of domestic reforms. Most 
of the zealous Roosevelt revolutionaries, as a matter of 
fact, are either indifferent to foreign policy or would prefer 
to see a more or less closed economy, under their manage- 
ment. There are occasional exceptions, and the zealots 
have generally given Secretary Hull a clear berth, but their 
views may become more important if they join with the 
many isolationists in Congress. 

Among the professional peace workers and foreign- 
affairs groups, a distinct cleavage exists. There are some 
eminent and ardent pacifists, like the National Council 
for the Prevention of War, who want stern neutrality 
and immediate application of the Neutrality Act to Japan 
and China. They are also against naval expansion and any 
taking of sides in the democracy—dictatorship split. They 
are working with the isolationists in Congress. On the 
other side are the less pacifistic peace organizations like the 
League of Nations Association and the Foreign Policy 
Association, which believe in co-operation with Great 
Britain and other Powers, and now support a considerable 
naval expansion. And there exist various shades of these 
main opinions. 
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In Congress, up to the present, there has existed both a 
predominance of isolationist sentiment and a willingness to 
vote heavy appropriations for armaments. Whether, 
suspecting that the new expansion in the navy is for diplo- 
matic and co-operative purposes—to aid the democracies 
and alarm the dictatorships—these congressional supporters 
of armament will turn into oppositionists remains to be 
seen. But there are reports that such former big-navy 
groups as the American Legion, and such old isolationists 
as the Progressive and Republican senators, are going to 
join with the anti-Roosevelt insurgents to fight the 
President’s program. 


II. Mr. LupLow AND Mr. CARTER 


HE full depth and nature of isolationist feeling, as 
well as a graphic illustration of practical politics on 
the American scene, were disclosed in the Ludlow Amend- 
ment episode. ‘This tale really deserves telling at adequate 
length. A burly and amiable ex-newspaperman, Repre- 


sentative Louis Ludlow of Indiana, introduced several 
years ago a constitutional amendment providing for a 
popular referendum before Congress and the President 
could declare war. He introduced his resolution at the 
behest of pacifist groups, as a friendly gesture which might 
provide some good publicity for Representative Ludlow. 
The Bill was ignored by the congressional leadership. 
After it had grown dusty in committee for several years, 
Representative Ludlow began to pass around what is 
called a “discharge petition”. If a congressional com- 
mittee fails to report a Bill to the floor of the House, it 
becomes necessary to “‘ discharge ” the committee of con- 
sideration of the Bill by a petition signed by a majority 
of the full membership of the House. Few such petitions 
ever get enough names. 

But Representative Ludlow, whom everybody likes to 
please, carried his petition around with him, and from time 
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to time members of Congress would sign it, just as a favor 
to a colleague, and because his proposal seemed a “ good 
idea ’—but not an idea that anybody ever expected to get 
into law. By this process of steady accretion, Representa- 
tive Ludlow by last December suddenly found himself 
within a dozen votes of his majority of signatures. Then 
the Panay was bombed and sunk on the far-away Yangtse. 
Instantly, more than enough members to put the Ludlow 
Resolution over the top hastened to the good congressman 
and put their signatures on his petition, alarmed lest 
President Roosevelt should put us into war overnight, 
and anxious to file a moral protest, at least. 

Then, however, it was Representative Ludlow’s turn to 
be alarmed. He had the bear by the tail. For the Ad- 
ministration began to turn its full guns upon his Resolution. 
They were desperately afraid it would pass, and be a shot 
heard round the world—a declaration that the United 
States would never go to war until after a long and dubious 
popular referendum had taken place. President Roosevelt 
and his advisers feared a serious upset to the constitutional 
prerogatives of President and Congress, a blow to the basic 
representative system. And they knew that as a real 
safeguard the referendum was worthless; for popular 
opinion can be swayed as readily as congressional, and in 
this democracy no President could think of waging war 
without overwhelming national support. 

So the Administration turned all its guns on the Ludlow 
Resolution. President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull wrote 
stern letters to House Leaders. Alf M. Landon, the last 
Republican candidate for the presidency, appealed for the 
opposition votes of his party, and Henry L. Stimson, last 
Republican Secretary of State, delivered himself of an 
immensely weighty and imposing argument against the 
amendment, The obliging Mr. Ludlow, who least of all 
wanted to be in the President’s bad books and lose all his 
political patronage, was unhappiest of everybody, but he 
had to keep clinging to the bear’s tail. 
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Came the day for voting. In preparation, the Adminis- 
tration turned on all possible political “heat”. The 
state and city “‘ bosses”, the national political manager— 
Jim Farley—and all the faithful machine-controlled leaders 
instructed their representatives to vote “nay”. And 
the Ludlow Amendment—after the opposition of President 
and Secretary of State and their opposite numbers in the 
other party, almost unanimous newspaper opposition, 
and all possible political whip-cracking—was lost by the 
tiny margin of 214 nays to 196 yeas. And these majority 
votes came from the party machines in three big states— 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois—and from the “ solid 
South ”, which is not much interested in foreign affairs 
but sets great store by party loyalty. No more striking 
proof could be afforded of the real depths of anti-war 
sentiment in the American commonwealth. That the 
measure was only defeated by the worst type of machine- 
politics votes, with Tammany polling strongly, is a clear 
commentary on the task confronting the leaders as they 
seek to persuade the public that vigorous co-operation 
is necessary if war is to be avoided. 

On the other side of the fence there are various spokes- 
men defending isolationism, and it is a curious streak in 
democracy that the most formidable of them is a British- 
born naturalized-American radio news commentator, one 
Boake Carter. Mr. Carter speaks five nights a week, 
fifteen minutes a night, to the American public on a radio 
period bought by the manufacturer of the product he 
advertises, which happens to be radio sets. He has an 
immense following, in every part of the country. His 
words reach millions of people every night. Mr. Carter, 
moreover, gives a running news-commentary, and only 
weaves in his isolationist views as they fit the news. His 
propaganda, therefore, is doubly effective. 

It is difficult to estimate the real effect of Mr. Carter’s 
personal efforts, but the best authorities declare it to be 
immense, and Secretary Hull makes the air blue at the mention 
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of his radio rival. Mr. Carter, remember, is appealing 
to a sympathetic sub-stratum of emotion. It seems 
fantastic to draw the conclusion, but students of American 
public opinion may well decide that this one man alone 
(though he is not alone) can do much to blunt the edge 
of the whole Administration effort to work out a more 
active foreign policy. 

This sort of thing has happened in democracies before, 
and it will happen again; it is a projection of the power 
of the press as it was shown in Great Britain, for instance, 
in the Zinoviev Letter affair. But it is strikingly dramatic 
when transferred to the radio waves. Mr. Carter was born 
in Baku, Russia, son of a British consular agent and an 
Irish mother, Edith Harwood-Yarred Carter. He served 
in the Royal Air Force, and came to the United States in 
1920, but was not naturalized until 1933. He was at one 
time a newspaper reporter, and worked for some years 
in the oil business in Mexico and Central America. Since 
1932 he has been amazingly popular as a radio commentator. 

There is one way in which Mr. Carter’s powerful criticisms 
of American foreign policy may be prevented, and the 
method is being tried. His contract with his radio-com- 
pany employers expires shortly, and he has signed a new 
contract with an immense wholesale food company—General 
Foods. This company is owned by Mrs. Marjorie Post 
Davies, wife of Joseph E. Davies, American Ambassador 
to the U.S.S.R. and a firm supporter of Administration 
foreign policy. Ambassador Davies, it is understood, 
may “‘ speak to” Mr. Carter, and it remains to be seen 
whether the tone of his comments will change or not. 

These strange and spectacular facts may have a trivial 
and gossipy look to them. Actually, they are the warp 
and woof that make up the fabric of public opinion in this 
democracy. They are the hard facts, not the abstract 
theory, of the formulation of our foreign policies, and they 
reveal some of the obstacles to a courageous and risk-taking 
policy of action. 
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Mr. Carter has bitterly attacked Secretary Hull’s world 
trade theories, and that is where his shafts have struck 
home with the determined Tennesseean. But Secretary 
Hull presses on, and, with British representatives shortly 
to arrive for actual negotiation of the Anglo-American 
trade agreement, he hopes for a success that will turn the 
tide,and lead to many future agreements among the members 
of the American group and sterling-area. 


III. Bustngess AND Po.itics 


N the domestic side of the picture there is much to 
chronicle. The extent of the economic recession is 
known to every informed American reader. The declines 
in manufacturing output in the United States were among 
the most drastic ever recorded within so brief a time in 
all our business history. In three short months, most 
of the hard-won gains of the three recovery years of 1935, 
1936 and 1937 have been cancelled. The question now is 
whether this rapid relapse of general business will become 
far more serious before its downward rush is checked. 
Nobody can tell, although many economists feel the bottom 
has not been reached. Most of them agree that the 
economic conditions for a prolonged depression are not 
present—if the “‘ right ” recipes for recovery are used. 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, a critic of the Administra- 
tion but one of the most perspicacious and experienced 
of business observers, lists six reasons for the decline, all 
of which assume that the Administration has good intentions 
but has bungled things. Oddly enough, after he and his 
business colleagues have demanded a balanced budget in 
the most peremptory of tones for years, Colonel Ayres 
says that “the explanation having the widest support 
among economists is that our present difficulties are the 
direct results of attempts made by the Administration to 
institute a balanced budget”. He points out that after 
spending from $4,000 million to $6,000 million a year for 
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years—which provided mass purchasing power—the Ad- 
ministration in 1937 sharply reduced its borrowings and 
increased tax receipts, until it was actually taking more from 
the flow of purchasing power than it was putting in. 

Colonel Ayres, like other authorities, refers to a “ sit- 
down strike of investors ” last summer. But he concludes, 
also like many others, that if the Government would make 
peace with the private utilities it would release more than 
$1,000 million in expansion building in the next year. 
“We have all the economic requisites for prosperity ”, 
say Colonel Ayres and most of the observers. ‘“* Our 
troubles are political, not economic. . . . Our solution 
must come through co-operation between government, 
business, and labor, and our problem is to develop a 
working combination of that co-operation.” 

To meet just such demands, President Roosevelt all 
through January held a series of discussions with business, 
industrial, financial and labor leaders. He strove to create 
an atmosphere of co-operative confidence. Some of his 
most severe critics, whose shadows had not darkened the 
White House doorstep for these many years, sat agreeably 
in the President’s easy chairs. They departed with 
optimistic statements. This atmosphere was somewhat 
clouded by occasional statements of the President along his 
old reformist lines, statements which he sought to soften 
or retract when their effects were too severe. He was 
plainly trying to please both sides. 

It therefore remains open to doubt whether the new 
atmosphere in Washington—the new “ moral climate” 
that seems to have spread to the formerly punitive Chief 
Executive—has any fundamental meaning. Thus far his 
co-operative conferences have not led to peace with the 
utilities, nor to a promise to repeal the corporation surplus 
tax or capital gains tax, both of which are taken by business 
as symptomatic of the New Deal’s most damaging policies. 
Nor have the President’s plans to promote a great housing 
drive made real progress. Nor are the railroads—the third 
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great consumer of capital goods, along with the utilities 
and the housing industry—yet assured of rate increases 
sufficient to put them on their feet. 

In short, it is a period of transition. The outward 
evidence indicates plainly that both the President and 
business leaders are seriously worried, and somewhat in a 
mood to compromise. But the President cannot break 
altogether with organized labor. In a striking statement 
on January 25, he opposed wage reductions, and said that 
the needed cuts in prices must be made at the expense of 
stockholders who would get the profits in good times. 
So it is not clear whether Colonel Ayres’ “ working 
combination of co-operation” is actually taking form. 
All that can be said is that the atmosphere is no longer 
bellicose, and that the President seems ready to make some 
concessions without surrendering his basic objectives. 
Whether such a compromise will be good enough to in- 
vigorate business, start the flow of investment capital 
and replacement orders, and overcome consumet-re- 
sistance, remains altogether to be seen. But if the frozen 
walls of the confidence-glacier should melt, there would 
certainly be a tremendous rush to the sea—a rush so great 
as to be fearsome. And so the nation waits, and watches. 

Meantime, the New Dealers are meditating xecipes for 
reform. Their anti-trust campaign in the courts is making 
real progress. The President has promised to seek anti- 
monopoly legislation at this session of Congress. It is a 
basic campaign: a campaign that concerns the control 
of trusts, monopolies and concentrations of wealth in 
general, with the objective of a better distribution of 
wealth and income in the United States, where in 1929, 
at the height of prosperity, one-tenth of one per cent. of 
the people had as much income as the poorest 42 per cent. 

There are two methods of striving toward the goal 
of controlling these concentrations. One is through the 
specific prohibitions of the anti-trust laws, strengthened, 
modernized and clarified. Another is for the government 
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to sit in at the council tables of cartels, trade institutes 
and the like, attempting to supervise affairs directly. It 
is not yet clear which line will be followed; both are being 
urged on the President, and it is possible that he will 
compromise. 

In Congress, little progress is being made. The Senate 
was stuck through most of January with the filibuster of 
no more than a score of determined Southern senators 
against the anti-lynching Bill. Though perhaps 70 
members of the Senate are prepared to vote for the Bill, the 
minority has shown its ability to talk the measure to death. 
Prodigious feats of talking—day after day and night after 
night—have been performed this month by Southern 
senators, whose lungs are sound, vocabularies ready and 
eyesight good enough to read aloud to a vacant Senate 
from this or that obscure tome. It is a mockery of govern- 
ment, but a good illustration of the checks and curbs upon 
which the American system of politics is based. One 
possible constructive result may emerge: the South 
itself, wincing at the mass condemnation by 70 senators 
and a majority of the House, may set its own affairs in 
order and enforce state statutes against lynching, thus 
accomplishing what it was proposed to do under federal 
law. The month-long filibuster is at the point of ending, 
as this article is written, with the majority conceding defeat 
and permitting the Bill to be shelved. 

While legislative matters mark time, judicial changes 
have been fundamental. Mr. Justice Sutherland’s voluntary 
retirement from the Supreme Court has given President 
Roosevelt a five-man “liberal” majority on the tribunal 
for the first time. The historic conservative group is 
now reduced to only two justices, McReynolds and Butler, 
while the fluctuating pair—the Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Roberts—cannot sway the Court any longer. The 
majority is composed of the long-standing liberal trio, 
Justices Brandeis, Cardozo and Stone, with the addition 
of Mr. Justice Black and President Roosevelt’s latest 
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appointee, Mr. Justice Reed. ‘The new member, formerly 
Solicitor-General, was hailed as a compromise appoint- 
ment. He is far from being a“ radical ”, but he sympathizes 
with the New Deal program, and may be described as a 
middle-of-the-road liberal. His legal abilities are respected, 
and he was warmly welcomed both by the Chief Justice 
and by national opinion. 

There is a distinct prospect that President Roosevelt 
will have more appointments. Mr. Justice Cardozo is in 
very poor health. He was too recently appointed to par- 
take of the retirement privileges by which Justices Van 
Devanter and Sutherland left the bench. But a special 
law may be passed in his behalf. Moreover, Mr. Justice 
Brandeis is 82 years of age, Mr. Justice McReynolds is 
76, and the Chief Justice will be 76 in April. At least 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, and perhaps the other two, are 
expected to leave the bench before long. In that case, 
from two to four more appointments loom rosily before 
President Roosevelt. In the end, therefore, he may have 
appointed as many new justices as he would have done 
under his enlargement plan last year, which tore his legisla- 
tive majorities apart and contributed to all the unsettled 
conditions that have prevailed since. 

Last year’s Court battles, therefore, may have been 
entirely unnecessary, and a bare twelvemonth of waiting 
has given the President all he wanted—a certain majority 
on the bench, with the chance of building up a majority 
good for many years. If one recalls how mightily the 
Court fight over-shadowed the American scene for six 
weaty months, to the disparagement of everything else, 
to-day’s outcome furnishes an ironic last chapter. 


United States of America, 
January 1938. 





RE-ENTER IRELAND 


I, BUNREACHT NA HEIREANN * 


N the early morning of December 29, 1937, the firing 

of a royal salute of twenty-one guns reminded the 
sleepy citizens of Dublin that they had a new constitution 
and that their Christmas holidays were over. A little 
later, escorted by a cavalcade of hussars, Mr. de Valera, 
with his fellow Ministers, drove in state to attend a votive 
mass at Dublin’s pro-Cathedral. It is interesting to 
speculate concerning the thoughts of this remarkable man 
on that historic occasion. The day before, he had been 
Uachtaran or President of the Executive Council of Saorstat 
Eireann (the Irish Free State); now he was Taoiseach or 
Prime Minister of Eire (Ireland), a distinction almost with- 
out a difference. His new rdle was the culmination of 
eighteen years’ devotion to the purpose embodied in the 
formula “‘ external association”. His mind may well have 
travelled back to February 6, 1920, when in a New York 
hotel, as fugitive president of the Republican Dail, he first 
expounded this project to American pressmen, suggesting’ 
that Ireland would willingly enter into an agreement with 
Great Britain, such as existed between the United States and 
Cuba, which would prevent any foreign Power from using 
Ireland for hostile strategic purposes against her neighbour. 
It was that interview which, embodied in the draft treaty 
taken to London by the Irish delegates in 1921, and after- 
wards in the famous Document Number Two, plunged 
Ireland into civil war. 

Mr. de Valera could now reflect that the project he had 

* The Irish Constitution, literally “ ‘The fundamental right of the 
Irish.” See THE RounD TABLE, No. 107, June 1937, pp. 588 e¢ seq. 
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pursued with such single-minded pertinacity was to-day 
the law of the land: Ireland (Eire) was at last “ externally 
associated” with Great Britain and the other States 
members of the British Commonwealth. If he were to 
proclaim a republic to-morrow, there would be no need 
radically to alter this new constitution. Who would have 
thought such a development possible fifteen years ago, 
wheri on this very issue Mr. Lloyd George had threatened 
“immediate and terrible war”? But one wonders if 
Mr. de Valera’s logical, but also unpractical, mind adverted 
to the other side of the picture. Did he remember that, 
but for the Treaty of 1921, which he opposed in arms, and 
the subsequent labours of Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues, 
culminating in the Statute of Westminster, this new con- 
stitution could never have been peacefully enacted? Did 
he reflect that for the man in the street its only obvious 
enlargement of freedom was the abolition of the supple- 
mentary article in the old constitution which established 
military courts and gave the Government drastic power to 
suppress political crime, and that even now the abolition 
was qualified by the reserved right to set up special courts if 
the ordinary courts should prove inadequate to secure the 
effective administration of justice and the preservation of 
order? Did he realise that, whilst the new constitution 
changed the external trappings of the state, it left its funda- 
mental basis undisturbed ? It does not mention the King, 
but he remains our representative, at least in relation to the 
outside world. Looking around the Cathedral, Mr. de 
Valera would see present no Ministers of any foreign 
State accredited to His Majesty in Eire, for the occasion 
had no external significance. The constitution substitutes 
an elected President for a Governor General who was in 
fact selected by the national Government. It revives on a 
vocational basis the much-abused Senate. Our citizens 
can emigrate to Great Britain or the Dominions without 
being treated as aliens. In short we have, from one point 
of view, only indulged in a bit of comparatively harmless 
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make-believe, and everything remains much as it was 
before. 

Nor could Mr. de Valera rejoice that the two chief aims 
he had in mind were yet achieved or even in sight of achieve- 
ment. The extreme republicans, whom he had sought to 
placate by creating this strange hybrid republican kingdom, 
had rejected his solution with contumely. The unity of 
Ireland, which it had been his aim to advance, had become 
more remote, if not impossible. But some important ends 
he could certainly claim to have secured. At last no 
Irishman could say that he was not free to choose his own 
form of government. We had freely chosen, and that 
very morning, the British Government had in effect admitted 
our tight to do so by conceding that the new constitution 
effected no fundamental alteration in our position as a 
member of the British Commonwealth. Their decision 
had eliminated the political issues that had been raised by 
Mr. de Valera’s unilateral alterations in the Treaty of 1921. 
Moreover, the principal cause of bitter division between 
our two chief political parties had been removed, and it 
was unlikely that any party of importance would seek to 
reopen the wound. Above all, it had been made clear that 
Ireland remained intact in spirit, relinquishing no right or 
claim to reassert in due time full sovereignty within her 
natural frontiers. These things, it is true, may be mainly 
metaphysical, but from an Irish point of view they are 
fundamental. 

Broadcasting on the same evening to the Irish people at 
home and abroad, Mr. de Valera said he hoped and prayed 
that with the new constitution their country would have a 
new life of peaceful and ordered progress in friendship with 
her neighbours and the other nations of the world. Within 
that constitution, he claimed, the unity of the national 
territory could be restored, and the people could freely 
exercise their right to enter into, determine, or maintain any 
relationship with other nations that might be open to them. 
Within it any man, or group of men, commanding the 
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support of the majority in the national parliament, could 
legally carry through any programme in the domain of our 
internal or external relations which he or they might con- 
ceive to be in the national interest. The new constitution 
was, he said, a free constitution, not dependent upon any 
theory of constitutional relations with—not to speak of 
subjection to—any other country or group of countries. 
It was framed on the basis of the full international per- 
sonality of the Irish State, and, while providing for the 
machinery of friendly co-operation with other nations in 
matters that might be deemed of mutual interest or common 
concern, was untrammelled by any commitment whatever 
in the domain of external affairs. On the day on which 
this constitution became effective over the whole of the 
national territory, Emmet’s epitaph might be written.* 
The hastening of that day was one of the great tasks to 
which he summoned the Irish race to dedicate itself anew. 

These views were not, however, shared by the extreme 
republican element, who made up for their lack of numbers 
by the violence of their protestations. Speaking on 
January 4, in the Mansion House, Dublin, at a reception 
held to celebrate his release, with others, from prison, Mr. 
Maurice Twomey, the head of the Irish Republican Army, 
said that the two partition parliaments and executives were 
the tools and agents of the British in dividing the nation, 
in depriving it of its true sovereignty, and in holding the 
Irish people in subjection to England and the British 
Empire. In recent years, he said, there had been a deliberate 
campaign to promote demoralisation and apathy, and to 
undermine the efforts of the republicans. ‘This had made it 
possible for a political party to “ put across ” a constitution 
which purported to apply to the whole of Ireland as a 
“sovereign” State. But the imposture had deceived 
nobody. It was just a new Act of Union with England 


* “When my country takes her place among the nations of the 
earth, then, and not till then, let my epitaph be written.” Emmet’s 
speech from the dock. 
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and the British Empire, and a piece of national sabotage, 
intended by its authors and supporters to be an obstacle in 
the path of those working to restore the Republic. He 
concluded by appealing for unity among all separatists. 
It will be interesting to see what use Mr. Twomey and his 
friends will make of their new-found liberty and liberties. 

The most pungent and good-humoured comment on 
the new constitution is to be found on the cover of the 
the current issue of Dublin Opinion, which depicts the 
symbolic figure of Erin—rather like a pantomime fairy 
queen—advancing to the footlights in front of the traditional 
sunburst. Underneath is written “The Dawn of a New 
Eire ” (pronounced Era), whilst Mr. de Valera, as producer 
in the wings, remarks: ‘I wonder could we manage a 
slightly warmer glow in the north-east corner ”. 


Il. THE New SENATE 
HE principal legislative task of the Dail during its 


autumn session was the Bill providing for the election of 
the elected portion of the new Senate.* Atan early stage in 
the proceedings the Bill was referred to a special committee 
of fifteen deputies representing all parties in the House. 
Unfortunately this conclave, whose proceedings were 
private, could not agree, but the majority, consisting of the 
Fine Gael, or Cosgrave party, and the Labour and Inde- 
pendent representatives, carried by one vote a scheme 
providing that the Dail should appoint an electoral college 
to consist of ten representatives of the Government party, 
seven of the Fine Gael party, four of the Labour party and 
one Independent, who would elect the Senate from candi- 
dates nominated by the Dail. The Government refused to 
accept this plan, although it was admittedly only a temporary 
expedient, on the ground that it was contrary to the principle 


* See THE Rounp Tase, No. 109, December 1937, p. 67. Mr. 
de Valera as Prime Minister can nominate eleven senators direct, and 
six will be elected by the universities. 
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of proportional representation. They then abandoned 
their original plan, which provided for an electoral college 
consisting of all candidates at the last Dail election who 
received over five hundred votes, voting in proportion 
to the support they had received at the election. 

The new plan, which has now become law, provides that 
five of the members to be elected shall represent cultural 
and educational interests, eleven agriculture, eleven labour, 
nine commerce and industry, and seven administrative 
experience. The panels from which these members are 
to be elected will be constituted as follows. To the 
administrative panel the Prime Minister and the leader of 
the Opposition can each nominate two candidates. The 
Dail can nominate sixty-nine candidates to all panels com- 
bined, each candidate being nominated by two members 
of the Dail and each member of the Dail having only one 
nomination. The remaining candidates, who may not 
exceed seventy-five in number, are to be nominated by the 
various existing vocational bodies throughout the country, 
such as chambers of commerce, trade unions and pro- 
fessional organisations, under complicated rules based on 
proportional representation. Finally, from these panels, 
when complete, the elected members of the new Senate will 
be chosen by an electoral college, consisting of the members 
of the Dail and seven members, elected under proportional 
representation, from each of the county councils and 
borough councils, making three hundred and fifty-five in 
all. Each elector will receive a ballot paper containing the 
names of all the candidates in alphabetical order and will 
indicate the order of his choice, in accordance with the 
principle of proportional representation, irrespective of the 
panels on which the candidates have been nominated. The 
ballot paper, it seems, will contain the names of about one 
hundred and forty-eight candidates, so those whose names 
begin with an early letter of the alphabet will probably have 
an advantage. 


Taken as a whole, this elaborate electoral machinery 
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suggests a problem in higher mathematics, and one may 
legitimately suspect that Mr. de Valera, whose taste for 
such diversions is notorious, was himself responsible for 
most of the details. On the other hand the association of 
the county councils with the electoral college, which the 
Opposition denounced because it does not suit their political 
strategy, is much more satisfactory than the former pro- 
vision under which the defeated candidates for the Dail 
might have been able to elect a majority of the Senate. 
The average county councillor has some training in 
administration and political responsibility, and his personal 
knowledge of many of the candidates will prevent him from 
voting a straight party ticket. There is, of course, a certain 
humour in the spectacle of Mr. de Valera laboriously 
creating a new Senate to replace the one that he destroyed 
a year ago because its members were not amenable to his 
views; some of his back-bench supporters do not quite 
understand the subtle mental processes responsible for this 
performance. 

It is clear, however, that vocational representation in the 
Senate will remain an incomplete aspiration until the various 
vocations are properly organised. For instance, agriculture, 
the most important vocation in the country, is almost 
completely unorganised. Quite recently the Irish Agri- 
cultural Federation, which is the latest attempt to organise 
the farmers, announced that it would take no part in 
politics, but would confine itself to exerting pressure on the 
politicians and co-operating with agricultural interests in 
Great Britain, No doubt the power of electing a Senate 
will eventually impel the various vocations to organise 
properly, and if this takes place the system of election can 
be changed to direct vocational representation. On the 
whole, one may say that the Government have done their 
best in very difficult circumstances to implement the 
ptinciples embodied in the constitution, The various 
electoral processes will not be complete until the end of 
March, and until then the curtain cannot be rung up for the 
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last act—the election of a President—because the members 
of both Houses of Parliament are entitled to join in the 
nominations for that exalted office. Under the constitution 
the presidential functions are at present being discharged by 
a Commission consisting of the Chief Justice, the President 
of the High Court and the Speaker of the Dail. 

Speaking in the Dail on December 2, Mr. de Valera made 
what he described as a prophecy with regret. Proportional 
representation, he said, was passing through a period of 
trial—a crisis—and had been put into the constitution in 
order to give it some kind of permanency. One of the 
things that would make it “‘ unfeasible ”, and was causing 
tremendous difficulty on the Continent, was to have very 
large constituencies and very large groups. If there was 
to be proportional representation in an extended sense, 
then they would have to devise a different type of executive 
from that which existed to-day. Either they would have to 
have an executive as in Switzerland or they would have to 
go back to the single-member constituency. Mr. de 
Valera apparently had in mind the fact that the Swiss 
executive Government is composed of representatives of 
all the principal parties in the State, and that it does not fall 
if defeated in Parliament. In effect it is therefore a per- 
manent national Government. 

No one who realises the safety-valve which proportional 
representation has provided in this country during the last 
fifteen years can view with equanimity any proposal for 
its abolition. Even now, in its very modified form, with a 
large number of constituencies returning only three 
members, it secures adequate and fair representation for 
every considerable political group in the country. Com- 
pared with this essential fact, its momentary failure to give 
Mr. de Valera a clear majority is of relatively small im- 
portance, and it is obvious that a single-member con- 
stituency system would not accurately reflect the feelings 
of the electorate. ‘The real alternative, as Mr. de Valera 
pointed out, is to work proportional representation as 
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originally planned, with large constituencies, and at the 
same time to adopt the Swiss form of executive government 
with such modifications as might be necessary. The 
English system of party government, which we have 
blindly copied, is now out of date in Ireland, and only 
continues to function effectively in Great Britain through the 
Englishman’s indifference to political forms, his conservative 
outlook, and his genius for compromise. Under propor- 
tional representation the English party system is quite 
unsuitable. The obvious objections to adopting the Swiss 
executive system here are the personal animosity that un- 
fortunately divides our two principal parties and the 
necessity for a strong Government. But if Mr. de Valera 
could be persuaded to take the patriotic course of quitting 
the party arena by becoming President, our politics would 
soon become normal, and an executive Government 
representing our principal parties, and not liable to lose 
office if defeated in Parliament, would be in a much 
stronger position to deal with the extreme element than is 
the present Government. 


Ill. THe First PrestpENT 


epee brings us to the problem at present agitating our 
politicians, namely, who is to be the first President of 
Eire? Its solution has not been made easier by the 
publication of the report of the committee on ministerial 
salaries. It recommends that the new President should 
receive a salary of £15,000 a year, of which £5,000 would 
be his personal salary and the balance for staff and entertain- 
ment, and that the office should carry a pension of £1,200 
a year. Other salaries suggested are £3,000 for the 
Taoiseach or Prime Minister, £2,500 for the Tanaiste or 
Vice-Chairman of the Executive Council, {2,250 for other 
Ministers, £800 for the Leader of the Opposition and £500 
for the leader of the next largest party (Labour), with 
pensions for ex-Ministers ranging from £300 to {500 a 
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year according to years of office. This last recommenda- 
tion, which is retrospective, remedies a crying scandal, as 
it is notorious that several ex-Ministers, after years of dis- 
interested national service, are now very badly off. It is 
naturally difficult for the professional politicians to resist 
the lure of such a glittering presidential salary in a country 
where surtax payers are almost unknown, and the hope of 
securing a non-political President has therefore receded into 
the distance, if it has not altogether expired. 

In the course of a sermon in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Armagh, on January 2, Cardinal MacRory, the venerated 
Catholic Primate of Ireland, made an eloquent plea for 
agreement regarding the election of the first President. 
If possible, he said, the President ought to be agreed upon 
without an election. It would be a very fine thing if this 
could be done. ‘The President, continued the Cardinal, 
would be expected to be outside and above all parties; 
but if he should be the nominee of a party there would 
always be a danger that he would favour that party. If, 
on the other hand, an agreed candidate could be found 
it would be an object lesson in unity and might have far- 
reaching results. No one can doubt the wisdom and 
patriotism of following the Cardinal’s advice. 

As matters stand at present it is still possible that there 
will be a straight fight between two political candidates— 
Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, the Vice-President of the Executive 
Council and Minister for Local Government, and Alderman 
Alfred Byrne, T.D., the redoubtable Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
The Fine Gael and Labour parties might also run candidates 
of their own in the event of a political contest. In such 
an event General Sean MacEoin, T.D., whose chief claim 
to fame is the courage and chivalry he displayed during the 
Anglo-Irish hostilities, has been mentioned as the Fine 
Gael candidate. A humorous turn has been added to the 
situation by the formation of an Irish Monarchist party, 
who apparently propose to elect a king, but who have not 
yet disclosed their candidate, though the names of the 
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O’Conor Don, descendant of the last High King of Ireland, 
and Lord Inchiquin, direct descendant of King Brian Boru 
who vanquished the Danes at Clontarf, have been men- 
tioned. Another possible starter is Count Taafe, whose 
ancestors fled to Bohemia in the seventeenth century and 
whose family gave distinguished service to the defunct 
Austrian Empire. Having married a Dublin lady, he 
has recently returned to the home of his ancestors. 

There was some talk of an agreement upon a candidate 
between Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. de Valera, and it was even 
suggested that a coalition Government was possible, but 
this was immediately denied. Mr. Cosgrave, in a public 
statement on December 10, pointed out that the Dail was 
sharply divided on questions of public policy, such as the 
land annuities dispute, which in essence arose out of the 
Government’s political point of view and their party’s 
need to masquerade before the country as anti-English. 
By what magic process, he asked, would a coalition stop 
this play-acting ? He also denied the charge of hampering 
the Government, declaring that, even if the Opposition 
agreed to refrain from criticising, it would not make the 
Government’s policy workable. There can be no doubt, 
however, that there are several public men in Ireland who 
belong to no party, any one of whom would fill the position 
of President with dignity and impartiality if the party leaders 
would agree upon his nomination. 

But, when all is said and done, the ideal solution would 
be the election of Mr. de Valera himself. Alderman 
Byrne has already announced that if Mr. de Valera were a 
candidate he personally would not oppose him, and there 
is good reason to believe that Mr. Cosgrave’s party might 
adopt a similar attitude. Whatever Mr. de Valera’s critics 
may say, few Irishmen would dispute that he has the 
dignity and prestige required for the office, and his election 
would fittingly complete his public career, It would, of 
course, involve his withdrawal from party politics, but this 
also would be of advantage to the country, because so long 
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as he remains in the arena there is little chance of any normal 
development of our political life. 


IV. IRELAND AND GREAT BRITAIN 


UR relations with Great Britain, however, at last show 

signs of improvement. On January 12 Mr. de Valera 
surprised the Dail by announcing that arrangements had 
been made for a meeting between representatives of the 
two Governments in London on January 17 to discuss 
outstanding questions which affected the relations between 
the two countries. Although it had been obvious for some 
time that such a discussion was overdue, there had been no 
indication that it was contemplated. This meeting, which 
was called on Mr. de Valera’s initiative, duly took place on 
January 17 and was continued on the two following days. 
The Irish Government were represented by Mr. de Valera, 
Mr. Sean Lemass (Minister for Industry and Commerce), 
Mr. Sean MacEntee (Minister for Finance) and Dr. James 
Ryan (Minister for Agriculture), and the British Govern- 
ment by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, Sir John Simon (Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer), Sir Samuel Hoare (Home 
Secretary) and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald (Dominions 
Secretary). 

On January 19 it was officially announced that, while 
no agreement had been reached on the questions discussed, 
these preliminary discussions had proceeded far enough to 
justify a more detailed examination of a number of points 
by the officials of both Governments, and that meanwhile 
any further meeting of the Ministers would be postponed. 
On his return to Dublin Mr. de Valera stated that as the 
approach of the two sides to some of the questions raised 
was from diametrically opposite points it would not be 
easy to find agreement; he added, however, that they were 
exploring the whole field and that when the delegations 
met again they should be in a position to discover quickly 
whether an agreement was or was not possible. It is 
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understood that the principal questions which came under 
review were the partition of Ireland, the economic relations 
between the two countries, and questions of defence, and 
that both sides displayed a readiness to try to understand 
each other’s difficulties and to arrive at a solution. Friendly 
personal relations were also fortunately established. 

In effect, the difficulty is not only one of adjustment by 
both sides to the realities of the situation, but also the fact 
that the negotiators are not free agents. Behind Mr. 
Chamberlain is the sinister shadow of the Orange hooligan, 
and behind Mr. de Valera the equally sinister shadow of the 
Republican gunman. These vile reminders of religious 
cleavage and an evil past unfortunately cannot be exorcised 
or forgotten. Mr. de Valera, for his part, claims that a 
united Ireland is the essential foundation for a real under- 
standing between the two countries; Mr. Chamberlain 
politely replies that he can do nothing without the consent 
of Northern Ireland; and Lord Craigavon, nothing loath 
to make political hay while the sun shines, calls a general 
election. Yet Mr. de Valera would readily admit that he 
has no desire to coerce Northern Ireland, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain would probably as quickly agree that nothing would 
please him more than to facilitate Irish reunion. The real 
truth is that the road to Irish unity—and it is a long one— 
lies through London and not through Belfast. Every 
improvement in the relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland must eventually have its reactions in Ulster. 

No thinking Irishman will deny that partition outrages 
national sentiment, and that it is both extravagant in 
administration and disastrous for trade and industry. 
Moreover there is undoubtedly a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction in Northern Ireland with Lord Craigavon’s Govern- 
ment. Their autocratic rule, extravagance, lack of enter- 
prise and political gerrymandering have disgusted many 
even of their formerly strongest supporters. But that is 
by no means the whole story. The average Ulsterman, no 
matter how much he may criticise his Government, is 
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firmly and quite naturally convinced that the acute dis- 
comfort of the Craigavon frying pan, to which there is as 
yet no domestic alternative, is infinitely preferable to the de 
Valera fire. He is loyal in his own way to the Crown; 
all his economic interests demand free trade with Great 
Britain; and he cannot ignore the fact that the Dublin 
Government has deliberately removed every vestige of the 
King’s authority and pursues a consistent policy of violent 
economic nationalism. The result of the Northern Ireland 
election is not therefore in any doubt; for, as Lord Craig- 
avon well knows, one blast on Mr. de Valera’s bugle 
horn is worth ten thousand men to him. Mr. de Valera 
is in fact the stoutest bulwark of the present Northern 
Government. Unless he or his successors are prepared 
to conclude a cordial and comprehensive settlement with 
Great Britain, this condition of affairs must continue 
and develop to the serious detriment of both Ireland and . 
England. 

The only step that the British Government can usefully 
take at this moment—and it ought to be taken—is to act 
as mediator between Ulster and Ireland, and to express, 
publicly if necessary, its anxiety for some form of reconcilia- 
tion between the two parts of this country which would at 
least recognise the juridical unity of all Ireland under the 
Crown. Such an expression of opinion would involve no 
breach of faith and might do much good. 

In an interview with a New York Times representative 
published on January 27, Mr. de Valera revealed that his 
plan to deal with the problem of partition was to set up, 
over the existing Parliaments in Dublin and Belfast, an 
all-Ireland Parliament, based on proportional representation, 
which would exercise the reserved powers at present 
retained by the British Parliament over Northern Ireland. 
The attitude of the Unionist minority, he said, had prevented 
good relations between Ireland and Britain in 1914. Were 
they going to stand in the way again in 1938? It is hardly 
credible that Mr. de Valera really believes that such a 
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plan would or could be forcibly imposed on Northern 
Ireland under existing conditions. 

As regards the economic dispute there can be no doubt 
that a settlement is of vital importance to both countries, 
and in this direction at least the civil servants may be able 
to make progress where the politicians fail. -Last year the 
Irish visible adverse trade balance rose to the portentous 
figure of £21,268,603, which is the highest level recorded 
since the Irish Free State became a fiscal unit. In a recent 
penetrating analysis of the trade figures, read before the 
Irish Statistical Society, Professor Duncan of Trinity 
College concluded that the net decrease in our foreign 
assets is approximately equivalent to the visible trade debit. 
It is significant that the net balance of foreign assets held 
by the Currency Commission and the joint stock banks 
declined by some £16,000,000 between December 1932 and 
December 1936. The latest figures show that it is still 
declining. If Professor Duncan is right, we are in the 
position of a man whose expenditure exceeds his income and 
who is making good the deficit out of a large deposit 
account. It is a procedure that cannot continue in- 
definitely. But for the sweepstake receipts, which have 
helped materially to swell our invisible exports, we should 
be in a worse plight. As regards the movement of 
ptices, the slight improvement that took place between 
1934 and 1936 has been lost again in 1937 through the more 
rapid rise of import prices than of export prices or internal 
incomes. 

The most remarkable fact of all, however, is that the 
events of the last ten years, catastrophic as they have been 
in some respects, have not seriously altered the character 
of our foreign trade or its relative incidence. During the 
period 1926-31, on the average 68 per cent. of our imports 
consisted of industrial goods more or less ready for con- 
sumption. In 1936 the proportion had only fallen by 
five per cent. Moreover the preponderance of live 
animals and manufactures of food and drink in our exports 
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still continues and is fortunately likely to do so. Nor have 
our imports from Great Britain relatively decreased. In 
1926 our imports through or from that country were 65 per 
cent. of our total imports, and in 1936 the proportion was 
66 per cent. It would therefore appear that the stupid 
economic war—the epithet is that of Mr. Lemass, the 
Minister for Industry and Commerce—has hardly affected 
the basic economic relations between the two countries, 
and that if Great Britain ceased to trade with us our future 
would be dark indeed. 

It is also common knowledge that the economic policy 
of the Irish Government is not proceeding according to 
plan. The Insurance Act, passed two years ago, which was 
to create a complete system of Irish commercial insurance, 
has never been fully put into force. The industrial alcohol 
factories, established at great expense, have proved veritable 
white elephants. Owing to the rise in the cost of living 
the rate of unemployment relief has had to be increased. 
How far some of the smaller industries set up in remote 
parts of the country will ever become paying propositions 
remains a very doubtful question. Moreover the search 
for alternative markets has proved a complete failure. 
During 1937 we imported from countries other than Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland goods to the value of over 
£21} million, whilst they took from us goods to the 
value of barely £2 million. 

We have, in short, learnt in the sad school of experience 
that whereas we are fully entitled to build up a strongly 
fortified economic frontier, behind which we may fashion 
our industrial life as a national unit, our neighbours are 
equally entitled to erect barriers against the importation of 
our agricultural produce, the export of which is and must 
remain the basis of our external trade. We are one of the 
principal creditor countries in the world and Great Britain 
is practically our only debtor. The truth is that Great 
Britain and Ireland are complementary to one another, and 
their natural necessities are even now prevailing over 
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political catchwords. They must eventually compel mutual 
accommodation. 

Nor does the need end in the economic field. If our, 
farmers have need of the British market, and British manu- 
facturers have need of ours, so also we have need of each 
other in the strategic field. As Mr. Lloyd George pointed 
out during the debate on the Irish Treaty in December 
1921, the security of Great Britain depends on what happens 
“on this breakwater, this advance post, this front trench of 
Great Britain”. ‘True then, this is much truer now. 
Recent developments of air power have made it even more 
imperative than before that Ireland’s attitude towards the 
defence of these islands should be clearly defined. The speed 
and range of modern aircraft make it possible for a hostile 
European Power to render the English Channel an unsafe 
approach to Great Britain even if control of the sea were 
maintained. In such circumstances, approach would be 
possible only through the Irish Sea or by the Atlantic 
around the Irish coast. Moreover, it is quite conceivable 
that the existing repair bases of the British fleet on the 
south coast of England might become untenable, in which 
event the fleet would probably be based on Rosyth, Milford 
Haven, Cork Harbour and Bantry Bay. From these bases 
the western and southern approaches to Great Britain could 
be secured by both air and sea, and the risk of air attack 
on the fleet would be considerably reduced. 

It is therefore vital to Great Britain’s security that British 
forces and ships should be assured of access to the Irish 
harbours, as provided by the Treaty of 1921, in the event of 
war with a continental Power. Such access could no doubt 
be secured by force of arms at a heavy price, but it could 
not be as effective as an agreed occupation; the proper 
force to control the surrounding prohibited defence areas 
would then clearly be the Irish army. Better still would 
be an agreement making that army fully responsible for the 
land defences of the Irish coast. But this problem of 
defence is by no means one-sided. Ireland cannot afford 
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to maintain a large military establishment, and the provision 
of an effective navy is quite impossible. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that Mr. de Valera should have 
chosen this moment to send a Minister to Italy, thus 
recognising the conquest of Abyssinia and adopting a 
different policy from that of Great Britain and the other 
Commonwealth States, But it is well to remember that 
in this respect he is only following the policy of other 
small States, and that his action was supported by the 
Opposition and opposed only by the Labour party in 
the Dail. He was also careful to point out that his 
recognition of the Abyssinian conquest was de facto and 
not de jure. 

As regards defence, however, he has consistently pro- 
claimed his willingness to co-operate in a policy that would 
safeguard Great Britain against foreign attack and prevent 
any hostile Power from using Ireland for military or naval 
purposes. He has always recognised that this must be a 
cardinal and essentiai point of British policy. Speaking in 
the Dail, on June 18, 1936, he went so far as to state that 
even if Great Britain were declared an aggressor by the 
League of Nations his Government would not attempt to 
apply sanctions against her, and he argued that a planned 
system of mutual defence was vital to both Great Britain 
and Ireland. But he added that this could only be achieved 
if the unity and independence of Ireland were recognised 
and the British garrisons withdrawn from the occupied 
Irish ports. It would nevertheless be very foolish to believe 
that agreement on this matter will be easy. Already the 
extreme republican element is on the warpath against a 
settlement, and Miss Mary MacSwiney, one of their 
leading spirits, in a furious letter to the press, claims that 
the London negotiations are a frantic effort on the part of 
the British Government to secure a quiescent or actively 
friendly Ireland and Irish conscripts in the next war. She 
also denounces any compromise on the question of an Irish 
republic as treason. Yet geography is as inexorable as 
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history, and common risks and aims command collaboration 
between the two countries. 

The time is therefore ripe for a new treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland, based on a recognition of their mutual 
economic interests and a common policy in defence and 
foreign affairs. Remission of the disputed land annuities 
might well balance an Irish financial contribution to the 
defence of these islands and an agreement to permit the 
British navy to use our harbours in time of war. Such a 
treaty only requires on the British side a frank admission of 
the equality and independence of the Irish State and an 
expression of the desire for Irish unity, and on the Irish 
side a refusal to allow ancient and barren hatreds to poison 
the wells of truth and common-sense. 


Ireland, 
February 1938. 





THE BOMBING MENACE AND 
A WAY OUT 


By a Correspondent 


I. A Specrric MENACE 


N February 2, in response to a Labour intervention 

in the House of Commons, the Foreign Secretary 
disclosed that the Government had set on foot an expert 
enquiry with a view to reopening with other Powers the 
question of a general international agreement to prevent or 
restrict the air bombardment of the civil population. This 
move will be applauded and supported by all men of good 
will. But, as the first reactions in other countries have 
shown, formidable obstacles have to be met. Indeed, it 
may be doubted whether the concept of a universal agree- 
ment of the kind proposed is sound as the basis of an 
initial practical effort. For it repeats an assumption whose 
falsity has been at the root of previous disappointments in 
the same field. 

The assumption is that the menace of the air is a general 
menace, with no specific point or points of origin, or, 
at least, none acknowledged explicitly—a dehumanised 
menace of the same order as cholera or bubonic plague or 
any other natural calamity. That it is a menace specifically 
localised in its source, that there are only a few danger 
spots, a few definite quarters from which it looms, that 
the measures necessary to cope with it are not general 
but particular and specialised measures: these things may 
be fairly well understood by all intelligent people, but the 


understanding has not yet been reflected in international 
action. 
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The problem was approached at Geneva between 1932 
and 1934 as a general one. It was discussed by the repre- 
sentatives of sixty States. The discussion came to nothing. 
That was not surprising. The multiplicity of cooks spoilt 
what might have been a palatable broth. 

The idea that it was the British reservation in favour of 
bombing “ for police purposes in certain outlying regions ” 
which led to the failure to prohibit bombing altogether 
has been sedulously fostered, but is unsustainable. The 
British Government was ready to withdraw the proviso 
if it proved an obstacle to agreement. An announcement 
to that effect was made by Mr. Eden in the House of 
Commons on July 5, 1933. Two years later, on July 11, 
1935, he pointed out that only four hours’ time in three 
years’ work at Geneva was taken up by this particular 
question. “‘ The truth is ”’, he said, “ that that reservation 
never had the smallest international significance ”’. 

The problem simply did not lend itself to treatment by 
way of international mass meeting; nor is it likely to do so 
now. It is an individual, a particular problem, not a 
general one. That this is so will be apparent from some 
quite recent history. 

We, in Great Britain, have been inferior in air strength, 
including bombing strength, to a number of other Powers 
from 1920 onwards. In November 1927, for instance, 
France had nearly twice as many first-line aircraft—1,350 
to our 750. In February 1934 she had slightly increased 
her superiority, having 1,650 machines to our 850.* 
Yet we did not worry particularly. 

Our outlook changed, however, in the autumn of 1934, 
when it became known that Germany was beginning to 
rearm in the air. ‘His Majesty’s Government”, said 
Mr. Baldwin in the House of Commons on November 28, 

* The corresponding figures at the close of 1937 were approximately 
2,100 French and 2,030 British first-line aircraft, 1,542 of the latter 
being the metropolitan air force. Germany, according to an estimate 


in the technical journal, Inferavia, had 1,900 first-line aircraft in October 
1937- 
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1934, “ate determined in no conditions to accept any 
position of inferiority in regard to what air force may be 
raised by Germany in the future”. Yet we had lost no 
sleep when France and some other countries were far 
superior to us. Could the truth that the air menace is a 
particular menace be more clearly admitted ? 

When, in March 1935, Herr Hitler made his famous 
declaration that Germany had already reached parity with 
us in the air, the air menace for us suddenly assumed bodily 
shape and form. We took up the challenge. We began 
to rearm in the air, and to organise measures of passive 
anti-aircraft protection. We rearmed and organised for 
defence. Our purpose was to safeguard our homeland 
from air attack, and from air attack directed from one 
well-defined quarter. True, that purpose might have to 
be attained by counter-attacking the quarter in question, 
but still the purpose would have been defence. We 
wanted, in short, to ensure that a particular neighbour 
kept his bombers at home, so far as we were concerned. 

We sought to meet the menace by the appropriate 
counter-measures to Germany’s measures, that is, by 
intensive rearming in the air, and especially in the building 
of bombing machines. This meant adopting what may 
be called the war method of dealing with the situation, as 
contrasted with the peace method that we and other Powers 
had been pursuing at Geneva for three years. In doing 
so we profited by our war experience in the technique of 
national defence. The war method that we adopted was 
in fact the win-the-war system of 1914-18, brought up 
to date. 

That system embraced the work in the field and the 
work in the factories. This country, like other countries, 
became a hive of war industry. Everything was sub- 
ordinated to the need for producing armaments in vast 
quantities and in the minimum of time. Factories and 
plants were run up, like American cities, almost over- 
night, or were diverted from making plough-shares to 
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making swords, from turning out pianos, motor-cars and 
what-not to turning out armaments. The whole country’s 
productive capacity was subjected to a win-the-war régime. 
With the hour, too, came the man whom the hour needed. 
There emerged the win-the-war Minister, tireless, ruthless, 
tiding rough-shod over weaker brethren. Round him he 
collected win-the-war business magnates, men of his own 
kidney, hard-headed men, totalitarian in spirit as he. 
Between them all they hustled the nation into lethal activity. 
They delivered the goods. Their achievement was the 
more remarkable because it was accomplished in the face 
of the handicap imposed by current warlike operations, 
air raids, and so on. 

Modern technique can improve on the methods of 
1914-18. Then, the productive part of the win-the-war 
process went on simultaneously with the other and grimmer 
part, the fighting in the field. The innovation is the 
separation of the two parts. We have learnt that they 
need not be concurrent, that the first can be put in opera- 
tion in peace. The machinery devised and, so to speak, 
kept in cold storage for war can be taken out and set in 
motion long before zero hour. 

There is nothing new in this development, of course, 
in so far as it reproduces, though on a greater scale, the 
preparations for war that have always been common. 
What is novel is the diversion of industry, in peace-time, 
from civil to military activity, in accordance with plans 
conceived in relation to a war emergency. The reserves 
of war production are mobilised in advance of the reserves 
of war personnel. War begins in the workshops before 
it begins in the field. 

The heart of this competition in industrial effort is a 
bid to call your competitor’s bluff. Of course he may not 
be bluffed. He may decide to go on and risk a gambler’s 
throw. Then, your mass-produced squadrons come into 
play. By their use you teach him that two can play the 
game. You give as much as or more than you get. You 
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show him that the bomb is a boomerang. Your hope is 
that before long he will learn that his best policy is to 
keep his bombers at home. Ex hypothesi you are willing 
to keep yours at home, for your object is defence. 

Now, if by the way of tribulation he and you arrive at 
a position in which you are both willing to keep your 
bombers at home, you are exactly where you would be 
if you agreed to do so in the first instance without all 
that pother. You have reached by a roundabout and 
very costly way the very point at which the peace method 
starts. 

The adoption of the war method of dealing with the 
menace can be justified only if it is regarded as a means 
to an end. War is the greatest enemy of the freedom 
that we arm to defend. The end is the creation of con- 
ditions in which the adoption of the peace method becomes 
possible—though that does not mean in the least that 
thereafter all air defences can be scrapped. The peace 
method is clearly the method that should commend itself 
to a State that had testified to its belief in the limitation of 
armaments and (inter alia) the prohibition or regulation of 
bombing by international agreement, to the extent of dis- 
arming to the edge of risk in order to further the attain- 
ment of those objects. For such a State, rearmament is 
obviously necessary and fully justified; but it must be a 
regrettable necessity, a dark path to be trodden in the hope 
that at the end lies, not war, but a settlement. 

That, indeed, is true of any and every kind of rearmament 
in countries that do not make a fetish of war. It is especially 
true of airarmament. Here, more than in the other spheres 
of defence, it should be apparent to the man in the street 
that the rearming, though it may include preparations for 
offensive action, is most fully justified when it all leads to 
nothing; for nothing is an admirable result when the 
alternative is the penetrating raid. The most perfect 
defence cannot guarantee absolute protection against air 
attack. There can be no line of impregnable battlements 
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in the clouds. Interceptor squadrons cannot be the same. 
sure shield that battleships are at sea. The preparations, 
however costly, which are made to meet possible air 


aggression may be most successful where they seem to be 
nugatory. 


II. ActIvE AND PasstvE DEFENCE 


OGICALLY, a bilateral agreement with Germany for 

the total prohibition, or, failing that, the restriction of 

air bombardment, should be the end of our present inten- 

sive rearming. It is doubtful, however, whether we are 

as yet in a position to negotiate with that country on such 
terms. 

We are more vulnerable than Germany. We present in 
south-east England a target which is more open to air 
attack from Germany than is any similarly important 
region in Germany to attack from this country. Our first 
need, therefore, before we can strike a bargain on even 
terms, is so to organise our anti-aircraft defences, including 
the preparedness of the civil population, as to make it 
evident that we are fully able to protect ourselves in any 
event.* 

A great effort in this direction is now being made, 
though in many respects we are woefully behindhand. It 
is Open to question, moreover, whether due perspective 
has been maintained in attending to the various aspects of 
anti-air-raid defence. Indeed, Lord Trenchard has raised 
the question whether too much attention was not being 
paid to precautions against gas attack. There was, he 
suggested, a far greater danger of panic and material 
damage from high-explosive and incendiary bombs. That, 
too, is substantially the conclusion of Dr. Hyde and Mr. 
Nuttall in their book, Asr Defence and the Civil Population. 

That is not to say that the time and effort devoted 
to gas-proofing and similar work have been mis-spent. 


* See the article on The Air and the Citizen, above, p. 217. 
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_ Everything depends on the circumstances. Precautions that 
may be of little use where a high degree of concentration 
of gas is present may be fully adequate against mild gas 
attacks. It does not follow, obviously, that because 
measures ate not effective in one locality they will be 
valueless in another. May it not prove, however, unduly 
pessimistic to assume that the Geneva Gas Protocol 
of June 1925, to which Great Britain and Germany are 
parties and which bans the use of poison gas, will be a 
dead letter ? 

The dispersion of armament factories and the organisa- 
tion of alternative channels of transport and communica- 
tion are other means of minimising the disastrous con- 
sequences of a successful raid on focal points or other 
important objectives. Whether all the arrangements made 
in this connection are beyond criticism is, it must be con- 
fessed, open to some doubt. Mr. Richard Acland drew 
attention in the House of Commons on December 6, 1936, 
to the concentration at Coventry of four of the shadow 
aero-engine factories, a successful raid on which might 
therefore have far-reaching consequences. The reply, 
that the shadow-factories must be near the motor firms 
which managed them, was hardly convincing. Again, 
on November 16, 1937, Mr. Oliver Simmonds characterised 
as inconceivable folly, in the light of the air menace, the 
siting at Birmingham of the Austin shadow factory with 
its 17} acres under one roof. “If that factory had been 
built in Germany ”, he said, “it would have consisted of 
about 50 buildings, 100 yards apart, each with its own 
air-raid shelter ”’. 

Our main defence may yet prove to be the bomber. 
We must be able not only to protect ourselves, but also 
to hit back, and to hit back harder, if possible, than the 
enemy can hit us. That this is recognised by the Govern- 
ment is evident from the fact that the bomber squadrons 
in our home defence force number 68 as compared with 
only 30 fighter squadrons. The quality is good. Our 
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Battles, Blenheims, Wellesleys, Harrows, and Wellingtons, 
and their probable replacements, should not fear com- 
parison with anything which Germany can produce. We 
beat Germany to the wall in engine power in 1917-18. 
We can do so again. 

We are, however, undoubtedly still far from being able 
to strike an equal bargain if comparative vulnerability is 
to be taken as the basis of approach. Our means of 
defence, passive and active, must all be improved. We 
must not let our aircraft production lag behind schedule. 
That it does lag behind, there is little room for doubt. 
We are still further behind in the field of passive protec- 
tion. Until we are in a stronger defensive position we 
cannot expect to strike a favourable bargain with a Power 
organised to the last man in protective measures, and 
geographically less vulnerable than we are. 


Ill. A BAN on BoMBING 


UPPOSE we attain, or bid fair to attain, a position of 


parity in defence and counter-attack. What should 
be the scope of the desired settlement ? 

A bilateral agreement to prohibit bombing altogether 
would prima facie be the answer. It would be open, how- 
ever, to the objection that the result would be to release 
for use on other fronts the bombing strength which 
Germany would otherwise have thrown against us; and 
through our guarantees to France and Belgium—leaving 
aside any broader commitments or interests—we are inti- 
mately concerned in the fate of those fronts. Germany 
would be free, for instance, to turn her full bombing power 
against France, assuming France to be our ally. That 
difficulty could be overcome if France were also a party 
to the agreement to ban bombing. But for France 
precisely the same problem would arise in relation to her 
eastern commitments. Clearly some arrangement embrac- 
ing all Germany’s neighbours would be necessary if 
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Czechoslovakia or Poland were not to suffer as a result 
of any western pact of the kind. 

Alternatively, the ban on bombing might be combined 
with a measure of proportional air disarmament that would 
leave the margin of each participating country’s strength 
available for other employment approximately as it was 
before. If, for instance, Germany’s total bombing force 
were reduced by the proportion that otherwise would 
have been at her disposal for use against us, no surplus 
would be released for use against other Powers. The 
Anglo-German naval agreement of June 1935 might 
serve as a precedent, in principle at least, for a corre- 
sponding bilateral agreement for the limitation of air 
establishments. 

If neither of these proposals proved to be practicable, 
and if all that were attainable were an agreement confined 
to bombing, we should have, it seems, to rest content with 
some less ambitious scheme than complete prohibition. 
The possibility of some arrangement based on the differ- 
entiation of objectives might then be explored. It would 
leave legitimate objectives still liable to bombardment in 
a belligerent’s territory and would not, therefore, be open 
to the objection that it would turn the weight of the 
enemy’s attack upon the former’s allies. 

What are the legitimate objectives of air attack? They 
were defined in the draft rules of air warfare which were 
prepared by a commission of jurists, representing Great 
Britain, the United States, France, Italy, Japan and the 
Netherlands, at The Hague in 1922-23, but which have 
never been incorporated in an international convention. 

Article 24 of the draft rules forbade aerial bombardment 
unless it were directed at a military objective, which it 
defined as : 


Military forces; military works; military establishments or 
depéts; factories constituting important and well-known centres 
engaged in the manufacture of arms, ammunition or distinctively 
military supplies; lines of communication or transportation used 
for military purposes. 
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Now, it would obviously be unwise to assume that these 
would be the only objectives actually to be attacked in a 
future war. Commercial docks and harbours are also 
probable targets; so, too, is merchant shipping. They 
would hardly be spared by a belligerent who saw his own 
sea-borne commerce brought to a standstill, his own docks 
and harbours idle, as the result of the strangle-hold of an 
enemy’s blockade. Railway junctions and terminals, even 
if not used for military purposes, would also be an obvious 
objective. 

Whether, in addition, urban centres would be attacked 
for the express purpose of terrorising the civilian popula- 
tion and affecting their morale is perhaps open to question. 
Attacks for such a purpose were specifically prohibited by 
the draft air warfare rules quoted above. They would be 
bad propaganda for the Government that authorised them. 
Public opinion throughout the world would be shocked. 
If, in addition, the subjects of a strong neutral Power, 
such as the United States, were killed in a raid that was 
palpably unjustified on any direct military grounds, a high 
price might have to be paid by the State responsible. 
The maritime events that drew the United States into the 
ting of Germany’s enemies in April 1917 may have their 
counterpart some day in the air; and that possibility 
should be a deterrent influence against indiscriminate air 
bombardment. 

The blow at morale, the attempt to terrorise, would 
more probably be seen as an incident of attacks that were 
prima facie permitted by the rule of the military objective. 
Such objectives cannot be bombed in centres of population 
without resultant loss of life and property in the vicinity. 
Indeed, in “ pattern”? bombing there must always be a 
substantial proportion of mis-hits, and mis-hits in a town 
mean slaughter. The magnitude of the slaughter varies 
with the circumstances. It is the greater, naturally, when 
the town attacked is outside the theatre of operations, 
and its inhabitants are going about their daily lives in 
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homes, offices, factories and streets. The circumstances 
there are essentially different from those of a town close 
to the front, from which most civilians would probably 
have been evacuated. 

The commission of jurists already referred to proposed 
that the bombardment of cities, towns, villages, dwellings 
ot buildings not in the immediate neighbourhood of the opera- 
tions of land forces should be prohibited. Where (it was 
proposed) military objectives were so situated that they 
could not be bombed without the indiscriminate bom- 
bardment of the civil population, the aircraft must abstain 
from bombardment. This provision was meant to be a 
protection for civil populations behind the front, but it 
makes the decision whether to bomb or to abstain too 
subjective and uncertain. The effect, moreover, would 
be to accord sanctuary in many instances to military 
objectives (for instance, munition factories) behind the 
lines. Where military interest clashes with humanitarian 
interest, too many examples show which is likely to be 
served first in war-time. A possible line of escape would 
be a mutual undertaking not to maintain military objec- 
tives, such as aircraft factories or munition works, within 
prescribed zones containing heavy concentrations of civil 
population. 

No rule of warfare is without objections, or incapable 
of evasion. The Red Cross rules have not proved so, yet 
we do not therefore abandon them. It is not even simple 
to define “‘ the immediate neighbourhood of the operations 
of land forces”, if the 1923 formula were adopted. But 
what has been suggested here might serve at least as the 
starting-point for discussion and possible settlement of 
the air-bombing question as far as Great Britain and 
Germany are concerned. The difficulties in the way are 
not insuperable if the parties do not want them to be 
insuperable. We can only proceed cautiously, and, to 
begin with, bilaterally. The idea that everything must 
be done at once, that a settlement must be comprehensive, 
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is largely to blame for the failure to do anything at all. It 
is all too likely to prove the stumbling block in the way of 
the British Government’s latest efforts. 

But would a settlement of this particular question be 
of any use? Would a restrictive rule, a self-denying ordi- 
nance of the kind suggested be observed in practice ? 
Would it be worth anything? That it might be dis- 
regarded by a hard-driven nation whose back was to the 
wall does not condemn it. Its mutual advantage in all 
normal circumstances would be apparent. Its effect in 
reducing the magnitude of the most terrible menace that 
threatens civilisation should commend it to all nations of 
good will. It would be in the air a charter of protection 
for non-combatants parallel to the submarine rules at sea. 
It has not been thought waste of time and paper to make 
those rules. Why should corresponding rules for the air 
be hopeless from the first? No nation that adopted them 
need neglect its material defence in the air or on the 
ground. 

The gist of the problem may be summed up in a few 
sentences. The air menace is a particular and localised, 
not a general, evil; hence any agreement to mitigate it 
should be on a bilateral rather than a general basis. Before 
that treatment is applied, however, the States concerned 
should be more or less on a footing of equality. For a 
State that has neglected its air defences and is geographi- 
cally more vulnerable than the menacing State, the first 
thing necessary, therefore, is a campaign of intensive 
rearming and other defensive measures. But the end of 
those measures should be a negotiated agreement to pro- 
hibit or to restrict air bombing. The danger that an 
agreement prohibiting air bombing might enable the 
menacing State to mass greater air strength against other 
States would be obviated either if the agreement provided 
for a measure of proportional disarmament, or if parallel 
agreements were made between the other States in ques- 
tion and the menacing State. An agreement to restrict, 
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not to prohibit, bombing might be easier to attain, and 
would not react adversely on the other States. Such an 
agreement might be based, with some variation, on a 
draft rule proposed by the commission of jurists at The 
Hague in 1923. Air armaments and air defences would 
still be necessary as a reinsurance. No scheme could be 
watertight, but the effort would be well worth making. 





NEW TRENDS IN INDIA 


I. A CHANGED OuTLOOK 


NDIAN political thinking has undergone a notable 

transformation in recent weeks. ‘The change is directly 
traceable to the acceptance of ministerial office by the 
Indian National Congress, and indirectly to the inherent 
merits of the reforms; for it has now been proved beyond 
doubt that wide and real powers have been transferred. 
Additional factors have been a deepening appreciation of 
the sinister activities of totalitarian States in Europe and 
the Far East, and a vague apprehension that in future 
world developments India may still be regarded as a 
conqueror’s prize. 

Public opinion has slowly but firmly advanced in favour 
of the reforms. While no one admits that the new con- 
stitution meets Indian aspirations, nearly all are impressed 
with the reality of provincial autonomy. Indian Ministers 
now recognise that they themselves are responsible for 
“law and order ”’, that fateful phrase which has meant so 
much in recent Indian experience and has hitherto been 
generally regarded as an inseparable adjunct of an alien 
bureaucracy. Responsibilities of office have brought home 
to Congress men that the maintenance of law and order 
is essential under any Government, whatever its political 
complexion may be. In Madras, the United Provinces, 
and elsewhere, the Congress Ministries have clearly indi- 
cated their intention to enforce the law against the preach- 
ing of violence and communal incitement; and the measure 
of this advance in Indian thinking is emphasised by the 
action of the upper hierarchy of the Congress organisation 
in pointing out that Ministers must inevitably uphold the 
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law. This constitutional rdle is something entirely new 
for the Congress party, and the result proves the rightness 
of the decision which resulted in the transfer of law and 
order to responsible Indian Governments. 

The Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, recently remarked in an 
address at Calcutta that the practical experience of pro- 
vincial autonomy during the past few months had already 
manifested its great possibilities. He contended that the 
working of the scheme had shown the sincerity of the 
British anxiety to further the development of democratic 
institutions in India, and the readiness of the provincial 
Governors and of the services to lend all the assistance in 
their power to the new Ministries. That the Governors 
and the services have fully collaborated with the Ministries 
is admitted, notwithstanding the difficulties that formerly 
characterised relations between the British authorities and 
the Congress party. Some Congress Ministers have less 
praise for subordinate officials, claiming that they show 
no enthusiasm for the new Governments; but in the 
main the change-over from bureaucracy to popular govern- 
ment has been made with great smoothness. Far-reaching 
political repercussions there have been, but not enough 
has been made of the fact that the control of territories, 
in some cases larger than European countries, has changed 
hands with complete tranquillity. 

It would, however, be unwise to minimise the diffi- 
culties that lie ahead. Many serious and some dangerous 
problems await solution. Under the new régime, old 
problems have been presented in a fresh guise. Com- 
munalism is intensified, agrarian discontent’ and labour 
agitation are growing. Extremists and socialists are tend- 
ing more and more towards communism; moderates are 
becoming more conservative; the divisions within the 
Congress party are becoming more acute, and Left-wing 
elements would probably enter the political field on their 
own account if Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru were prepared to 
abandon his allegiance to Mahatma Gandhi, which is not 
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likely. In recent years the Congress party has maintained 
a fluid homogeneity, chiefly because it has been the main 
medium for the expression of nationalism and theories of 
political liberty. ‘The unity of the organisation has always 
surprised the outside observer, who failed to understand 
how industrialists and peasants, millowners and socialists, 
illiterates and intellectuals, communists and conservatives, 
could sink their individual political and economic differ- 
ences in the interests of the broader cause of constitutional 
freedom. ‘To some extent the grant of provincial autonomy 
has begun the work of disintegrating the Congress party 
along economic lines, although no one at this stage would 
predict that its existing unity will not be artificially upheld 
for some years to come. But the new tendencies are 
significant as indicating that in India, as elsewhere in the 
world, economic causes will ultimately create political 
parties. 


II, PEASANT UNREST 


T is now fairly clear that the great political party of 

the future will be the one that unifies the peasants and 
sets them on the long road that leads to their economic 
emancipation. ‘The leaders of such a party will have no 
easy task, as Congress leaders are already beginning to 
see. While in the past the extremists have simplified the 
agrarian problem as meaning simply the disgorging of 
privileges by vested interests, they have already found out 
under provincial autonomy that agricultural revenue is 
the virtual basis of Indian economics and that the existing 
system is extremely difficult to alter. Short of a revolu- 
tion, which would leave the ultimate status of the peasants 
worse than it now is, the best that can at present be done 
is to readjust rents and revenue, making their incidence 
less heavy on those who now suffer most. That is what 
is being done by the Congress Ministries, who promised 
to do much more. But the realities of office have proved 
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conclusively to Congress men that in the sphere of econo- 
mics much of what they preached while roaming the 
political wilderness is wholly impracticable, and it is to 
their credit that on many points they are now harmonising 
their policies to actual conditions. 

The most significant development since the inauguration 
of provincial autonomy has been the growth of the Aésan 
(peasant) movement. Years of political propaganda, 
carried out chiefly by the Congress party, have led the 
peasants to believe that remarkable economic changes 
would automatically come about when the party assumed 
administrative power. ‘The party has accepted office, and 
the status of the agriculturists is largely unaffected. This 
has naturally led to questionings among the peasants, and 
has even brought them into the political limelight in a 
manner wholly new for India. 

The claim is frequently made that the reforms have had 
no influence upon the peasant mind, but it is also true that 
Congress thinking is now stronger in the villages than it 
has ever been. ‘The political education of the peasants, 
however, has been undertaken almost entirely by those 
who hold extreme economic theories. Marches of peasants 
upon Nagpur and Patna may have been inspired by ill- 
digested political theory, but Congress leaders to-day recog- 
nise that these demonstrations have both a political and 
an economic significance. Congress Ministers and such 
leaders as Pandit Nehru have been forced to respond to 
the overtures of the peasants, who have assembled in 
thousands in village areas to press their grievances. It 
was only natural that they should present their problems 
to those who have long promised to solve them. 

That they have serious economic grievances is univer- 
sally admitted, but their redress is no easy task. In Bihar 
a compromise has been reached between landlord and 
tenant; in the Central Provinces a permanent reduction 
in land revenue has already been effected; but in the 
United Provinces, where the problem is most acute, the 
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best that can be done at this stage is to examine the problem 
with a view to eradicating the more serious grievances. 
It remains to be seen whether the patience of the peasants 
will await an evolutionary process of reform. It would 
be no revolution against the Congress attitude if the 
peasants demanded far-reaching rights immediately; Con- 
gress spokesmen foolishly promised them in the days when 
they held no responsibility. Liberals and Moderates, 
including many of the more reasonable yemindars (land- 
owners), agree that readjustments in rent and revenue are 
necessary, and doubtless the solution of the problem lies 
that way. But extremer elements continue to stir up the 
peasants, who in any event believe that more ought to be 
done for them by the party which promised to do it. 
Their movement, the Kisan Sabha, is growing in strength 
and importance, and is embarrassing the Congress party, 
particularly in Bihar. The fact that some of the peasant 
organisers are Congress men does not lessen the political 
disunity of the Congress party, and the Working Com- 
mittee has clearly stated the need for disciplinary action 
against party members whose activities run counter to the 
authoritative policy of the Congress Ministers. That 
policy has naturally been modified since the party took 
office. Expropriation as a solution for the agrarian 
problem is no longer in the official vocabulary of the 
party leaders; they talk to-day of compensation, but admit 
that it cannot be put into effect without extreme difficulty. 
The Congress Ministries have clearly declared their 
intention to tackle the problem. While there are many 
obstacles to direct relief in the form of reductions in rent 
and revenue, the hope is expressed that indirect methods 
may aid the cultivators by enabling them to get the most 
out of their land. This constructive policy lacks those 
spectacular features which are normally expected from Con- 
gress activities. It is a slow process in India to entice 
the peasant to use better seed, to improve his livestock, 
and to co-operate in the cultivation of small holdings— 
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these being among the proposals of Congress Minis- 
tries. The cry for reduced rent may not be appeased by 
better marketing conditions and easier agricultural finance. 
But such developments, along with moderate adjustments 
of revenue and rent which will neither hinder the industry 
nor embarrass the land-owner, are about the only immediate 
means that can be devised to help the cultivators. 


III. ProvinciAL PROGRESS 


HE general attitude towards the working of pro- 

vincial autonomy is that the Ministers are seriously 
endeavouring to serve the people and are honestly seeking 
to do so within the terms of the constitution. Some 
cynics now point out that the Congress leaders appear to 
have abandoned their intention to “‘ wreck” the Act, 
although it would be unwise to assume that Congress 
thinking in any way accepts the present constitution as a 
final solution of the Indian problem. While some Ministers 
state that their inability to do more for the people is mainly 
due to the limitations of the Act, the argument hardly 
holds water. It is a fact that financial limitations hinder 
Ministers from fulfilling their electoral promises, but the 
money available now is not less than it has been in the 
past, and it shows signs of expanding in the future. 

It is, however, conceded that the Congress Ministers in 
particular face exceptional difficulties, many of them the 
creation of the Congress movement itself. They are now 
paying for the years of barren opposition in which their 
party indulged. Not only are the Ministers embarrassed 
by their own propagandist record; they are hampered by 
a lack of administrative experience as the result of their 
refusing to accept responsibility under the earlier reforms. 
It is one of the tragedies of Indian political life to-day that 
Liberals, Moderates, and others well versed in adminis- 
tration and government were ruthlessly discarded by the 
electors in favour of men whose main contribution to 
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politics had been the preaching of negative doctrines. 
Thus, while Congress Ministers are anxiously striving to 
make headway against their own past, the atmosphere in 
which they work is over-charged with political tension. 

This is especially true of the United Provinces, where 
agrarian unrest, labour discontent and peculiar economic 
conditions aggravate the complexities of administration. 
The view has long been held that the success or failure of 
the reforms in the United Provinces will spell their success 
or failure in the country as a whole. The region is the 
home of intellectual revolutionaries, who have been active 
in recent years in promulgating the communist theory. 
While the Ministry is regarded as inclining to the Right in 
Congress politics, it is understood to be subjected to much 
pressure from the Left. It is clear, however, that since his 
party accepted office even Pandit Nehru has modified his 
views. While he thinks that the economic revolution in 
which he believes must inevitably come, he is apparently 
prepared at this stage to confine his energies to seeing that 
the peasants do not relapse into the torpor from which 
they have been aroused, mainly by the Congress party. 
But lesser agents of the party take no such realistic view, 
and are greatly embarrassing the Ministry by their activities 
among the peasants and the industrial workers of Cawn- 
pore. While much of what they preach had, not long 
ago, the stamp of approval from the Congress party, their 
policies to-day make the task of the Ministers extremely 
difficult. 

Added to these propagandists are a group of men, 
recently released from prison by the Congress Ministers, 
who have stumped the countryside urging violence and 
generally disturbing the placid lives of the people. The 
Ministry has been forced to make it clear that action will 
be taken against such agitators, and this has come as a 
severe blow to those who believed that subversive propa- 
ganda could be carried out with impunity under the 
Congress Government. 
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The provincial Ministry is sincerely endeavouring to 
give effect to its election promises, but the complexity of 
the economic problem may frustrate efforts to fulfil with 
moderation the high hopes that political extremists have 
conjured up. On taking office the Ministry decided to 
meet its pledges to the peasants by suspending arrears of 
rent. This was construed by the peasants as implying 
that they need pay no more rent, an understandable assump- 
tion by an illiterate body of men who had, in the past, 
been encouraged to support movements in favour of non- 
payment of rent and revenue. An ironic situation thus 
arose in which Congress leaders who had in the old days 
openly favoured non-payment of rent were obliged to face 
the people and appeal for rent payments. The Ministers 
informed the public that they worked under limitations, 
asked for time to redress the economic grievances of the 
province, and urged the peasants to observe the existing 
laws until they could be modified by the Congress party. 

The task of the Ministry is further complicated by the 
activities of reactionary individuals who preach class 
hatred and encourage communal tension, both in the 
towns and in the countryside. The belief is held by 
Ministers that with the increase in strength of the Con- 
gress party new and undesirable elements have crept into 
the organisation and are urging violent methods within a 
movement which has long prided itself on its non-violent 
policy. 

Similar problems face the Congress Ministries in other 
provinces. The general tendency has been to move with 
caution, as the majority of Ministers belong to the less 
extreme school of political thought. In the North West 
Frontier Province, the Ministry is distinctive in that it 
consists of Congress Moslems. While showing nothing 
of the intellectual approach to politics that marks the 
attitude of the Hindu Congress men, the Moslems of the 
frontier have a keen regard for the traditional character- 
istics of their people. Thus Congress policy is likely to 
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be implemented with a genuine regard for frontier con- 
ditions. , 

In the Central Provinces, the agrarian problem is much 
less acute. While the Ministers have already announced a 
permanent reduction in land revenue to the benefit of many 
cultivators, their approach to the land question is one of 
cautious reform. In Bihar the peasants have shown even 
greater vigour in pressing their demands than elsewhere, 
and their activities have greatly embarrassed the Ministry, 
as well as the Congress organisation as a whole. But a 
tactful Governor and moderately inclined Ministers are 
believed to be handling the problem with wisdom. In 
the Punjab, where the Congress writ does not run, con- 
ditions are settling into an administrative routine, although 
communal tension gives cause for great anxiety. The 
intensification of communalism is everywhere apparent, 
and although an agreement between the main communities 
is insistently demanded there is no indication that it will 
be accomplished. 


IV. LrpeRALISM AND EXTREMISM 


S a whole, the provincial picture may be regarded 
with satisfaction. If Ministers can secure adequate 
financial assistance from the central government there is 
every indication that they will settle down to constructive 
administrative policies. Political extremism, rife in so 
many parts of the country, is being toned down among 
those now wielding authority, although there is still a 
tendency for the press to treat political opponents with 
intolerance. This was reflected during the annual con- 
vention of the All-India Liberal Federation, when much 
abuse was poured on an organisation that has played a 
significant part in the constitutional evolution of the 
country. 
It is clear that something akin to jealousy inspires these 
Congress attacks on Liberals, for it is widely recognised 
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that the Liberal party contains much talent. True to the 
traditions of liberalism, these leaders themselves show no 
intolerant spirit. ‘They have the courage of their convic- 
tions and support many unpopular causes on grounds of 
principle. At a time when Congress men are urging 
rejection of the federal aspect of the constitution, Liberals 
have clearly set their face against wrecking tactics. They 
claim that federation, like provincial autonomy, should be 
utilised to the fullest advantage. They recognise that 
“this method has the further commendation in its favour 
that it will be more easy to persuade the British Parliament 
to make amendments of the Act than if a destructive policy 
were attempted ”. 

Among recent visitors to the country has been Lord 
Lothian, who has enquired widely into the functioning of 
the new Ministries. His sympathetic attitude to the whole 
Indian problem is everywhere accepted, and more than 
casual interest was taken in his numerous conversations 
with Pandit Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi. While some 
Indian commentators have been inclined to give more 
significance to the visit than was possibly imagined by 
Lord Lothian himself, it is patent enough that his dis- 
cussions with leaders of all political persuasions have had 
beneficial influences. 

The future intentions of the Congress party have been 
greatly obscured by the acceptance of responsibility. While 
the ultimate goal of national independence remains the 
same, uncertainty now exists regarding the best means of 
achieving it. The conflict has been changed from one 
between Indians and the British authorities into one 
between the conflicting elements within the Congress 
party itself. The socialists and communists seek sanction 
for their activities by deepening their hold upon the 
masses, but the Right-wing sections of the party appear 
to think that power should continue to vest in the middle- 
class elements, buttressed by capitalist support. 

In effect, the struggle is now between a Congress party 
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composed of vested interests and a Congress party of 
peasants and workers. ‘The final objective of both groups 
is much the same. The extremists would like to quicken 
the pace to their goal, while the moderate sections, headed 
by Mahatma Gandhi, are willing at this stage to do what 
they can to improve the lot of the people while keeping 
the party as a whole representative of all those who sub- 
scribe to nationalism. Pandit Nehru is in a peculiar posi- 
tion, having accommodated his theories for the time being 
to the constitutional situation, although he still aims at 
securing greater unity among the masses for developing 
the struggle against “‘ imperialism ”’. 


V. Inp1a’s OuTLOOK ON THE WORLD 


NDIANS are now, however, distinguishing between 

the different forms of imperialism apparent in the world 
to-day. They are closely watching developments in the 
Near East and in Europe, and are extremely apprehensive 
of the attitudes shown by Japan and Italy. Recent events 
in Abyssinia, China, and Spain have convinced thinking 
Indians that there is something worse in the world than 
British imperialism as they know it. Their attitude 
towards totalitarian States is one of downright condemna- 
tion. The Indian-owned press is severe in its criticisms 
of Japan and Italy, whose aggressive ambition has tended 
to introduce a new perspective on the character of im- 
perialism, old and new. 

There is widespread sympathy for the plight of the 
Chinese, as there was for that of the Abyssinians. In the 
Spanish conflict, sympathies are entirely with the Govern- 
ment forces. It is true that Indian demonstrations show 
scant regard for imperialism in any form, and the criticism 
is still heard that the democratic countries have themselves 
exploited subject peoples in exactly the same manner as 
such peoples are now being exploited by the totalitarian 
States. 
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On the Palestine issue, Indian opinion is entirely on the 
side of the Arabs, and is certainly opposed to the idea of 
partition, which is claimed to be no solution for the 
problem. ‘Those who think deeply maintain that the con- 
flict is not so much between opposing races as between 
different cultures and between conflicting economic in- 
terests. It is admitted that the position of Great Britain, 
as the mandatory Power, is extremely unenviable, and 
Italy’s interest in Palestine developments has been noted 
with some anxiety. Indian opinion is therefore likely to 
emerge on the side of any satisfactory compromise that 
upholds the nationality and the rights of the Arabs. 

The seriousness of the international situation has, to 
some extent, moderated the general hostility towards Great 
Britain that has been created in recent years by political 
agitation. While the democratic Powers are accused of 
hypocrisy, there is also an inclination to admit that the 
imperialism of former days differs from the imperialism 
embodied in the British Commonwealth to-day, with its 
loose affiliations among a number of democratic States. 
The unfortunate conditions that have developed since the 
world war are slowly convincing many Indians that power 
still counts for something in the world, and that it is 
British power that will be finally responsible for keeping 
their country inviolate. Political relations, as well as the 
general welfare of India, would be greatly improved if 
public leaders openly recognised the need for maintaining 
Indian collaboration with Great Britain. 


India, 
January 1938. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


I, REARMAMENT 


HIS quarter has not been a period of great events on 

the home front in Great Britain. The parliamentary 
recess at Christmas left the Government’s principal new 
measures in suspense, with the important exception of the 
Air Raids Precautions Act,* which is now law; and 
political thought in general has been focused more on 
the long-term problems of foreign policy and economic 
stability than on day-to-day issues. Lord Halifax’s visit 
to Berlin aroused deep interest—in some quarters, no 
doubt, undue hopes and in others -undue apprehension. 
There is a widespread desire, which cuts across parties, 
to find a means of living in peace and friendliness with 
our great and formidable neighbour, but any plan of 
accommodation that involved sacrificing the interests or 
security of the smaller countries of Europe would be 
offensive to a great mass of British opinion. 

The idea that in the present state of relative weakness, 
both of the collective system and of national and imperial 
defence, British diplomacy must “ go slow ” while British 
rearmament goes as fast as it can is manifestly gaining 
ground. British opinion recognises that international 
relations throughout the world are passing through a 
precarious period of readjustment, which may gradually 
give way to a new phase of relaxed tension if we are alert 
and strong, but in which grandiose schemes either of 
League of Nations reform or of settlement with the 
claimant Powers are almost certainly premature, 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 109, December 1937, p. 155; see 
also above, p. 220. 
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The general anxiety for thorough-going reform of our 
defensive system has been exposed on more than one 
occasion. The changes in the higher army command 
announced on December 2 were applauded everywhere, 
not because the public failed to appreciate the ability and 
patriotism of the distinguished officers whose resignation 
made the changes possible, but because the incident was 
regarded as the first signal of a radical effort to adjust the 
character and organisation of the army to modern require- 
ments. Lieut.-General Viscount Gort replaced Field- 
Marshal Sir Cyril Deverell as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, and Major-General C. G. Liddell replaced General 
Sir Harry Knox as Adjutant-General of the Forces. Lord 
Gort and General Liddell were respectively twelve years 
and ten years younger than the officers they replaced. At 
the same time, the Director-General of Munitions Pro- 
duction (Engineer Vice-Admiral Sir Harold Brown) took 
over the duties of the Master-General of the Ordnance 
(Lieut.-General Sir Hugh Elles), thus reducing the number 
of military members of the Army Council from four to three 
—the third being the Quartermaster-General (Lieut.- 
General Sir Reginald May). It was also announced that 
the General Officers-Commanding the principal districts 
would in future be associated more closely with the central 
direction of army policy. The first meeting of the new 
“* Commanders’ Council” took place on February 1, and 
was attended by the G.O.C.s of the Eastern, Northern and 
Aldershot Commands, a deputy for the G.O.C., Southern 
Command, and the G.O.C. designate of the British forces 
in Palestine and Trans-Jordan, as well as the military 
members of the Army Council. According to the official 
communiqué, it examined arrangements for ensuring the 
rapid conduct of business between the War Office and the 
commands, and also schemes for the reorganisation of the 
army. The publication of these schemes is naturally 
awaited with the keenest interest. 

Another episode that may be counted a straw in the 
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wind of public feeling has been the agitation over the 
progress of air rearmament. It is widely alleged that the 
production of new machines is far behind schedule, and 
some of the anxiety has been vented in attacks on the 
personality of the Secretary of State for Air, Lord Swinton. 
On the motion for the adjournment on December 6, 
Lieut.-Commander Fletcher, a Labour member, vigorously 
criticised both the Secretary of State and his Under- 
Secretary, and demanded in particular that the Air Minister 
should be a member of the House of Commons, a point on 
which a number of Conservatives agree with him. The 
Prime Minister, in reply, paid a warm tribute to Lord 
Swinton. 


When it is realised (he said), as it will be some day, with what 
speed, with what rapidity and with what efficiency he has built 
up a magnificent air force in this short space of time, unequalled, 
I should say, in the world as regards keenness of spirit of men, 
and equipped with machines of power and fighting force which 
were undreamed of before he came into office, I think he will 
have the thanks and will receive the gratitude of the country. 


The actual expenditure on rearmament from the public 
purse has been extraordinarily laggard. In his last budget 
the Chancellor took power to spend £80 million on defence 
from loan resources in the year ending March 31, 1938, 
and {100 million of national defence bonds were issued 
shortly afterwards, bearing 2} per cent. interest and 
redeemable between 1944 and 1948. Yet the latest revenue 
return shows that up to February 5 less than £7} 
millions had been actually issued under this head. Nor 
does the recorded expenditure of the supply services suggest 
that the defence departments have proportionately over- 
spent their votes in the first part of the fiscal year. The 
figures, indeed, lend some colour to the suggestion that 
industrial and technical difficulties have delayed the 
scheduled output of aeroplanes, munitions and other 
equipment. 
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IJ. Business RECESSION 


HIS, of course, has a direct bearing on the general 

economic situation, since it is generally agreed that 
rearmament expenditure has been an important stimulant 
of purchasing power and business activity during the past 
two years, and that the moment when it passes its peak 
will be a critical period for British industry. Government 
spokesmen have naturally deplored public statements which, 
it is alleged, by persuading business men that a slump is 
imminent, might actually help to bring one about. Mr. 
Chamberlain, in a speech on November 12, admitted that 
Wwe must expect ups and downs in business. 


But I can say this (he added), that I can see no sign of a set- 
back in the immediate future or, indeed, for some considerable 
time to come, and if and when it does come we could hardly be 
better able to meet it than we are to-day. 


A month later he was content to assert that the country 
was in a far better position to meet “any temporary 
decline in trade” than at any time since the war. Sir 
Thomas Inskip, the Minister for the Co-ordination of 
Defence, also speaking on December 14, claimed that the 
industrial strength of the country has been enhanced by 
the fact that, partly by means of the rearmament pro- 
gramme, “a new army of confident workpeople” had 
been trained. 


Some critics (he said) are anxious to hail signs of the end of 
the boom that has accompanied rearmament. But rearmament 
has not reached anything like the full momentum that it will have 
in eighteen months’ time. 


Belief that prosperity will continue unabated has been 
shaken by recent unemployment returns. The total 
number of unemployed, after rising by 81,000 in the 
previous eight weeks, showed a further increase of 109,000 
between October 18 and November 15. The December 
return was particularly depressing, since December is one 
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of the months that usually show a seasonal rise in employ- 
ment. Instead, there were 136,000 fewer people employed 
than in November (excluding agricultural workers), and 
the unemployment total was up by 166,000. December 13, 
the day on which the count was taken, was a day of excep- 
tionally bad weather, and two-thirds of the increased 
unemployment was in outdoor trades, but there was also 
a long list of increases in the textile and other factory 
industries. In January, a month of heavy seasonal un- 
employment, there was a further increase of 162,000, 
bringing the total rise since August up to 518,000. 
Compared with January 1937 there was an increase of 
23,000 in the numbers wholly unemployed, including casual 
workers, and an increase of about 172,000 in the numbers 
temporarily stopped. The total number of unemployed on 
January 17 was 1,827,600. 

The rise in unemployment revives old problems as well 
as creating new ones. The Labour agitation against the 
** means test ” for those claiming unemployment assistance 
after their insurance rights have expired shows signs of 
regaining the leading place in political controversy that it 
held a year or two ago. Mr. Ernest Brown, the Minister 
of Labour, told an important trade union deputation on 
January 20 that he would cause individual examples of the 
working of the means test to be investigated, but that he 
was satisfied that the Unemployment Assistance Board was 
operating the Act sympathetically. He also told them that 
he could hold out no hope of legislation in this session to 
raise the salary limit of non-manual workers coming under 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, a measure that had 
been urged upon him in order to bring the benefits of the 
system to large classes of black-coated workers. There 
has also been talk of seeking to extend unemployment 
insurance, as well as trade union organisation, to domestic 
employees, but in this sphere the public has been more 
concerned with the serious and apparently growing shortage 
of domestic servants, which has not only contributed to 
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the substantial immigration from Ireland of late years, but 
has also resulted in a considerable influx of women from 
Austria and other European countries. 

This is one point at which the middle classes fail to 
benefit from the rising standard of life, including social 
services, which steadily accrues to the wage-earning 
population. It is an extremely good economic wind that 
blows nobody any ill. While unemployment has been 
shrinking and business growing more profitable as world 
prosperity has advanced, to the inevitable accompaniment 
of higher prices, wage-earners in uninterrupted employment 
as well as salary-earners, people with pensions and others 
dependent on fixed money incomes, have been paying the 
penalty of the rising cost of living. 


It is a common saying (remarked Sir John Simon in a recent 
speech) that when prices go up in the lift, wages only ascend by 
the stairs. But it is not always realised that when prices come 
down in the lift, wages hold on to the banisters. 


He claimed that in the depression period, while the cost of 
living fell by 14 per cent., wages fell only by 5 per cent., 
but that since 1933 average weekly wages had risen by 
something like 9 per cent., against an 11 per cent. rise in the 
cost of living. Unemployment, continued theChancellor of 
the Exchequer, had now fallen very nearly to the 1929 level, 
and though the cost of living had risen it was still 4 per 
cent. lower than in 1929, while rates of wages were 4 per 
cent. higher. According to Ministry of Labour statistics, 
wage-changes in 1937 resulted in a total net increase of 
about £780,000 in weekly full-time wages, the number of 
workers affected being more than 5,100,000. This was the 
largest total increase recorded in any year since 1920. If 
shorter working-hours, better working conditions and 
more generous social services (including housing subsidies) 
are taken into account, there is no doubt that the average 
wage-earner in Great Britain is substantially better off now 
than he was in 1929. 

These facts, however, do not assuage the Government’s 
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critics, who claim that the rise in the standard of life would 
have been much greater, and the hardships imposed by the 
recent steep rise in the cost of living would have been 
avoided, but for the Government’s own policy. A petition 
organised by the Liberal party prayed the HouseofCommons 
to alleviate the burden of higher prices for foodstuffs and 
other domestic necessities upon families receiving low wages, 
fixed pensions, unemployment allowances or other small 
incomes, “‘ by removing or reducing such taxes, tariffs, and 
regulative trade restrictions, internal or external, as’ stand 
in the way of a free and open market for all consumers ”. 
The petition, signed by 804,000 citizens, was presented to 
the House on February 2. 


III. GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY 


HEN it reassembled on the previous day, Parliament 

faced a stiff programme of economic legislation. 
First among its tasks was to consider in committee the 
Government’s Coal Bill, which received a second reading 
before Christmas by 301 votes to 139. Part I of the Bill, 
providing for government purchase of all coal royalties 
for a flat sum to be apportioned by the royalty-owners 
themselves, had already passed the committee stage. On 
Part II, which provides among other things for compulsory 
regional amalgamations of collieries in the interests of effi- 
ciency and economy, the Government faced the possibility 
of a mutiny of some of their own supporters. Under the 
Bill as drafted, each compulsory scheme must be promoted 
by the Coal Commission, approved by the Board of Trade, 
passively allowed to go forward by the House of Commons, 
and finally endorsed by the Railway and Canal Commission. 
Themineowners organised a powerful campaign against such 
interference with private enterprise, in spite of the fact, as 
The Times pointed out, that their industry had been rescued 
from suicide by the action of the state, and was again relying 
on the state to continue to preserve it from its suicidal 
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tendencies by re-enacting the legislation enforcing organised 
selling arrangements. The Government bowed to the 
agitation to the extent of inserting an amendment requiring 
for every compulsory amalgamation scheme the positive 
assent of Parliament, given through a special select com- 
mittee. 

Other measures, imposing government regulation on, 
or giving government assistance to, private industry, which 
are to come before Parliament shortly, include an Electricity 
Bill, a Sea Fish Industry Bill (providing for producers’ 
and distributors’ marketing schemes), and a highly contro- 
versial Films Bill with amended quota regulations. The 
Government has also promised time for a Bill introduced 
by Miss Ellen Wilkinson to remedy some of the abuses of 
the hire-purchase system, which have become a scandal in 
some working-class areas. The Government spent an 
unhappy afternoon, before the recess, withstanding the 
fire of critics of its Population Statistics Bill. This urgently 
necessaty measure was designed to procure, through the 
machinery of registration of births, such information as 
would enable accurate calculations to be made of the 
fertility of different sections of the population, a point on 
which British statistics lag far behind those of some other 
countries, including several Dominions. Unfortunately, an 
omnibus clause was appended which, in the critics’ view, 
would have authorised offensive inquiries into people’s 
private lives. An ingenious press damned the measure 
with the title “‘ Nosey Parker Bill”, and Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
in a witty and devastating attack, showed himself once 
more a formidable parliamentarian. Only party loyalty 
gained the Bill a second reading, but when the Government 
had jettisoned the omnibus clause and added a few safe- 
guards the storm turned to calm, and the committee stage 
was completed with virtual unanimity. 

An item of government economic policy much welcomed 
by the City was the relaxation of the restrictions on foreign 
lending announced on February 1. In future the ban is to 
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be applied less strictly to the raising of new long-term 
money by British Empire borrowers for commercial or 
industrial enterprise in foreign countries, and to the pur- 
chase for re-sale of large blocks of foreign-owned securities. 
The announcement was the more welcome and surprising 
in that anxiety over the national balance of payments had 
been aroused by the rising surplus of imports over exports. 
In 1937, the surplus totalled £432 million, a figure nearly 
£86 million higher than the surplus in 1936. Experts 
calculate that {£50 million to £60 million of this addition was 
covered by increased earnings from shipping and finance 
and from higher dividends on oversea investments, but the 
remainder, together with the great imports of gold, must 
have required a net influx of long-term or short-term capital 
into Great Britain. 

It has been put about that the Government will feel 
obliged to introduce legislation dealing with football and 
other betting pools. Since the existing Betting and Lot- 
teries Act was passed in 1934, the pools, whose legality the 
Act went out of its way to assure, provided they are 
formally conducted on a credit basis, have grown enor- 
mously. It is estimated that as much as £40 million a year 
passes through the hands of the pools, mostly in small 
stakes. ‘This presents quite serious economic and social 
problems. Of that sum, it is calculated, the promoters 
take £2,000,000 in profit, well over £500,000 is spent on 
press advertisement, and about £5 million goes in other 
expenses. The transfer of money from the pockets of the 
losers to those of the winners and promoters (who form a 
powerful “ ring ”’) involves social and economic distortions 
which cannot be summed up in figures, but of the net cost 
it may certainly be said that it is clear economic loss to the 
country. The suggestion is made that if the traffic is evil 
in itself it should be banned, and that if it is not evil in 
itself it should be regulated in the public interest and for 
the benefit of the public purse, or possibly taken over 
altogether by the state. It seems doubtful, however, whether 
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even so strongly entrenched a Government as this could 
tisk the electoral unpopularity involved in banning a form of 
amusement in which perhaps seven million households 
indulge. 

Recent by-elections have not given evidence of that 
landslide against the Government which alone can threaten 
their majority, though they show a certain accretion of 
strength to the Opposition. At Hastings, a safe Con- 
servative seat formerly held by Lord Eustace Percy, the 
Government poll fell to 18,428 from 20,905 at the general 
election, while the Labour poll was up from 9,404 to 11,244. 
At Farnworth, a Lancashire mining constituency, the 
Labour majority increased from 5,201 to 7,463, while the 
Conservative vote remained practically constant; but in 
1935 there had been also an Independent candidate, whose 
supporters apparently voted for Labour this time. Whether 
a serious economic setback would jeopardise the Govern- 
ment’s position is a question which one may hope will not 
be put to practical proof in the near future. 





CANADA 


I. THe Dommron-Provinciat Roya Commission ~ 
N February 16, 1937, the Prime Minister of Canada 
announced that the Government proposed to appoint 

a Royal Commission to investigate the whole system of 

taxation in the Dominion, to study the division of financial 

powers and responsibilities between the Dominion and the 
provinces; and to recommend what should be done to 
secure a more equitable and practical division of the 
burden, in order to enable all governments to function 
more effectively, and more independently, within their 
respective jurisdictions. Earlier in the same session the 

Prime Minister had said: ‘‘ There is no more important 

question confronting this parliament than that of the 

necessaty amendment of the British North America 

Act, . . . On all sides there is agreement that amendments 

are necessary.” 

The Commission was appointed on August 14, its actual 
terms of reference being as follows : 

That it is expedient to provide for a re-examination of the 
economic and financial basis of Confederation and of the dis- 


tribution of legislative powers in the light of the economic and 
social developments of the last seventy years; and in particular : 


(a) to examine the constitutional allocation of revenue sources 
and governmental burdens to the Dominion and pro- 
vincial governments, the past results of such allocation 
and its suitability to present conditions and the con- 
ditions that are likely to prevail in the future ; 

(b) to investigate the character and amount of taxes collected 
from the people of Canada, to consider these in the light 
of legal and constitutional limitations, and of financial 
and economic conditions, and to determine whether 
taxation as at present allocated and imposed is as equit- 
able and as efficient as can be devised; 
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(c) to examine public expenditures and public debts in general, 
in order to determine whether the present division of 
the burden of government is equitable, and conducive 
to efficient administration, and to determine the ability 
of the Dominion and provincial governments to discharge 
their governmental responsibilities within the framework 
of the present allocation of public functions and powers, 
or on the basis of some form of reallocation thereof; 

(d) to investigate Dominion subsidies and grants to provincial 
governments. 

The Commissioners were further instructed “to con- 
sider and report upon the facts disclosed by their inves- 
tigations; and to express what in their opinion, subject to 
the retention of the distribution of legislative powers 
essential to a proper carrying out of the federal system in 
harmony with national needs and the promotion of national 
unity, will best effect a balanced relationship between the 
financial powers and the obligations and functions of each 
governing body, and conduce to a more efficient, inde- 
pendent and economical discharge of governmental 
responsibilities in Canada”. 

Those in other parts of the world who have not kept 
closely in touch with recent political and economic develop- 
ments in Canada may properly enquire how the unanimity 
of opinion regarding the need for constitutional amend- 
ment, to which Mr. King referred, came about, and why 
it was nevertheless necessary or desirable to appoint a 
Royal Commission to undertake an enquiry of so wide a 
scope. Any comprehensive answer might involve a study 
of Canada’s economic and political history back to 1867 
or even beyond; but within a reasonable compass it may 
be possible to outline two main lines of approach that will 
help to explain the present state of opinion and the function 
the Royal Commission is intended to fulfil. 

For some years there has been a growing conviction, in 
the minds of those Canadians who have considered the 
matter, that the existing division of legislative authority 
between the Dominion and the provinces was no longer 
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of government that are felt to be increasingly desirable 
and important. This belief has not implied any criticism 
of the work done by the Fathers of Confederation, for 
whose achievement there still exists in Canada a profound 
respect and admiration. If there is criticism, it is rather 
of the judges who have been called upon to interpret the 
British North America Act, and in particular of the mem- 
bers of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, who 
have adopted on the whole an interpretation most favour- 
able to the preservation of provincial autonomy, without 
much regard to the practical problems of government that 
such an interpretation might create. 

Criticism of this kind became most vocal in 1937 after 
the Privy Council judgments on the group of statutes 
sometimes described as the “‘ Bennett New Deal” legis- 
lation.* One explanation of such criticism was that the 
decisions in Edward’s case in 1930, the Aeronautics case 
in 1932, and the Radio case in the same year had given 
some ground for hope that, through interpretation along 
lines more favourable to the powers of the central authority, 
the British North America Act might gradually be trans- 
formed into a constitution suitable to the needs of a country 
whose racial and geographic divisions would always be 
likely to make it a difficult one to govern. The oft-quoted 
opinion of Lord Sankey that “ the British North America 
Act planted in Canada a living tree capable of growth and 
expansion within its natural limits”, and that “ the object 
of the Act was to grant Canada a constitution”, had par- 
ticularly encouraged such hopes, notwithstanding the 
warnings of some jurists that “ none of the observations of 
Viscount Sankey can be said to provide legal justification 
for an attempt by Canadian courts to mould and fashion 
the Canadian constitution by judicial legislation so as to 
make it conform, according to their views, to the require- 
ments of present-day social and economic conditions ”. 


* See the article on ‘‘ Canada and the Privy Council” in THe 
RounpD Taste, No. 108, September 1937, pp. 755-764. 
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However illusory such hopes may have been, they were in 
fact entertained, and the greater the hopes the greater the 
consequent disappointment of those who held them. 

How completely they were blasted by the “‘ New Deal ” 
decisions is plain from the summary of the latter’s long- 
range significance made by Dean Vincent MacDonald of 
Dalhousie in the Canadian Bar Review for June 1937 :— 


A.—They depict a Canada with a constitution of a character 
the complete reverse of that intended; for the result is a de- 
centralised federalism with the effective residue of legislative 
power in the provinces. 

B.—They depict a constitution whereunder many matters 
essentially of national importance are beyond the legislative 
competency of the National Parliament. 

C.—They depict a constitution whereunder appropriate legis- 
lative action by the Dominion Parliament as to such matters as 
the implementation of international bargains made by the national 
executive, social and economic security and reform, and control 
of industry and commerce, etc., depends for its legal efficacy 
upon the consent and co-operative action of the provinces. 

D.—They depict a constitution whereunder as to many and 
vital matters no effective legislation is possible at all; for 
jurisdiction in relation thereto is vested in the provinces 
= are incompetent to deal with them effectively in point of 
act. 

E.—They depict a constitution whereunder the legal capacity 
of the Dominion Executive to make international agreements— 
a capacity indicative of nationhood—is limited in its exercise by 
the fact that the legislation necessary to perform obligations so 
contracted is competent to it only to the extent to. which the 
subject-matter of the treaty coincides with some head of 
Dominion legislative jurisdiction or it is possible to secure the 
enactment of necessary provincial legislation. 

F.—They depict a constitution to be interpreted “in such a 
way as to invalidate any Dominion Act unless it can be brought 
under the narrowest interpretation of the provision of section 
91, without coming into conflict with the widest possible inter- 
pretation of the ‘ property and civil rights ’ provisions of section 
92”’°—a constitution to be interpreted in a spirit of narrow 
legalism as a statute without any “ burning anxiety to make it, 
as a constitution, fit contemporary needs”. 

G.—They “ put an end to any hope we might have had that 
the courts would assist us in adjusting the British North America 
Act to changing conditions and changing needs by shifting juris- 
diction from the provinces to the Dominion as matters cease to 
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be local and provincial in their nature and become national in 
their character and importance”’. 

H.—In short they reveal that in Canada to-day, when vital 
problems of general and common interest press for solutions 
possible only to a strong central Parliament, that Parliament is 
devoid of the necessary power, and this infirmity is curable only 
to the extent that the local legislatures are willing to co-operate 
with unanimity, and that both national and local ciskacees (10 
in all) are able to devise enactments strictly within the legal 
competence of each which, in their aggregate, will effect the 
necessary solutions. 


I.—Finally, they demonstrate the absolute and urgent necessity 
for legislative revision of the terms of the British North America 
Act and, as part of such revision or as a separate matter, the 
necessity of considering what court shall possess for the future 
the ultimate power of interpretation. 


In connection with Dean MacDonald’s final point, it is 
perhaps worth mentioning that one effect of the decisions 
has been to create increasing dissatisfaction with the Privy 
Council as a final court of appeal on constitutional ques- 
tions. The number of the Canadian Bar Review already 
quoted also contained other articles on these cases by various 
authorities, and it is significant that all the Canadian writers 
seemed to favour the abolition of such appeals. It is 
scarcely going too far to suggest that the only group in 
Canada which retains much enthusiasm for them comprises, 
in the words of Stephen Leacock, “‘ Canadian senior lawyers 
whose periodic trips to London to ‘ argue’ are the bright 
spots in dull lives ”. 

It may be asked why a constitutional situation that had 
been viewed with complacency for sixty years should sud- 
dently appear so unsatisfactory. The answer is to be 
found in the economic depression and in the growing 
realisation in America of the interdependence of govern- 
ment and the economic system. In the United States and 
Canada the basic ideology of /aissex-faire persisted much 
longer than in Europe. The notion that work and oppor- 
tunity were always there for anyone with a will to find 
them, and that poverty was not merely a misfortune but 
probably a sin or even a crime, survived predominantly, 
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and in some measure still survives. Until recently the 
tariff was widely regarded as the one legitimate field for 
government interference with economic forces otherwise 
inexorable. What regulatory legislation we had—for 
instance the Combines Act—was designed to facilitate the 
operation of economic forces and not to cut across them. 

This theory is by no means dead, but it is no longer 
sacrosanct. It is hard to realise to-day that as recently as 
1930 there was no special machinery in Canada for dealing 
with unemployment relief, and that the lack of it tended 
to make us feel somewhat superior and to sneer at the 
English system as “the dole”. The depression and the 
drought forced this problem to the front, and with it 
many others. The Royal Commission on Price Spreads 
revealed grave abuses, and so did the various investigations 
associated with the New Deal in the United States. The 
voices of the New Dealers, of President Roosevelt and 
Premier Aberhart, and even the voice of Mr. Bennett 
himself, led Canadians to realise that there were many things 
that ought to be done and that some of them at least should 
be done by government. 

This growing conviction of the importance of govern- 
ment in the economic sphere led directly to the discovery 
that, while business in Canada is organised and conducted 
on a national scale, the power to regulate business practices, 
hours of labour, conditions of work and so on has been 
reserved by the British North America Act to the provinces. 
Perhaps unemployment insurance provides the best 
example. There is general agreement upon its desirability 
and also upon the virtual impossibility of establishing a 
proper system on the basis of provincial action, The 
Privy Council, however, has held that the constitutional 
right to legislate in this field lies with the provinces. Even 
if the enactment of such legislation by the provinces was a 
practical possibility, the general effect would be to increase 
their financial burdens. These burdens are already too 
heavy in proportion to existing revenues, and it is this 
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disparity that constitutes the second explanation of the 
existing situation and is in fact the immediate cause of the 
appointment of the Royal Commission. 

The financial plan of Confederation gave to the Dominion 
unlimited discretion in matters of taxation, but limited the 
taxing power of the provinces to the right to impose 
*¢ direct taxation within the province”, In 1867 the chief 
source of revenue was customs and excise—indirect taxes 
—and as the provinces were giving these up it was provided 
that they were to receive from the Dominion instead 
subsidies of fixed amounts sufficient to enable them to carry 
on the functions of government of the limited character it 
was thought such governments would have. The limita- 
tion of their powers of taxation was a device intended to 
discourage the provinces from any attempt to enlarge 
unduly the scope of their governmental activities. 

However well intended it may have been, the scheme 
failed. Almost at once “‘ Better Terms ” were granted to 
Nova Scotia in 1869, and a series of minor readjustments led 
up to the general revision of subsidies in 1907, which 
resulted in an amendment to the British North America 
Act by the Imperial Parliament. In the words of Mr. J. W. 
Dafoe, one of the members of the present Commission : 


The shifts and expedients to which the Dominion Govern- 
ment resorted to hide from itself and the Canadian people the 
fact that it was paying out money to these provinces to meet 
inexorable fiscal needs, and to make a sagging that it was merely 
adjusting inconsistencies and oversights in the original set-up, 
make a story which does not put Canadian politicians of those 
days in a favourable light. 


If such expedients were necessary to meet the normal 
expansion of government services, it is not surprising that 
in certain provinces the rapid transition from pioneer 
conditions to well-organised modern community life should 
have been accompanied by an extensive recourse to public 
borrowings. Here it is probably necessary to refer only 
to two elements in this latter development : first, the device 
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adopted in the period immediately preceding the war of 
financing railway expansion by the sale of securities carrying 
a provincial or Dominion guarantee, and secondly the 
inflated price structure that developed during the war, 
reached its peak in the immediate post-war period, and 
persisted in some measure throughout the 1920’s. Both 
these developments obscured the true facts by disguising 
the extent to which reserves of borrowing power had been 
impaired—the reserves that otherwise might have been 
available to meet conditions described in a report of the 
Bank of Canada as “‘ the valleys that must inevitably follow 
the peaks in any primary commodity exporting area”. 
In extenuation, however, it must be borne in mind that 
the development of Western Canada did justify large 
capital expenditures. For example, a net bonded and 
treasury-bill indebtedness, on April 30, 1929, of $60 
million for a province of the size and population of Sas- 
katchewan cannot be said to reflect wanton extravagance. 
Furthermore, the conditions as they developed from 1930 
on were not such as could have been anticipated from any 
previous experience. 

When these conditions did develop it soon became plain 
that certain of the provinces were faced with insistent 
demands, especially for unemployment relief, that were 
quite beyond their resources of either revenue or credit. 
Inevitably they turned for assistance to the Dominion and, 
equally inevitably, the Dominion granted it. The facts 
and figures are well known and do not need repetition. 
But by the end of 1936 it was clear that, unless the Do- 
minion was going to continue to make advances with little 
hope of repayment, some comprehensive review of the 
situation was necessary. The first step was an investiga- 
tion of the financial position of the provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, conducted by the Bank of 
Canada. The subsequent report stated that the Bank 
* did not see any solution other than that which might be 
provided by a comprehensive enquiry into the financial 
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powers and responsibilities of all our governing bodies ”. 
The announcement of the intention of the Dominion 
Government to appoint such a commission followed at 
once. 

The Royal Commission consists of the Hon. Mr. Rowell, 
Chief Justice of Ontario, Dr. Joseph Sirois, Notary of the 
City of Quebec, Mr. J. W. Dafoe, editor of the Winnipeg 
Free Press, Professor H. F. Angus, Professor of Economics 
of the University of British Columbia, and Professor R. A. 
MacKay, Professor of Government of Dalhousie University. 
Early in the Commission’s life, Dr. Sirois replaced Mr. 
Justice Rinfret of the Supreme Court of Canada, who was 
forced by ill health to resign. 

It will be observed that as usual in such matters in Canada, 
the Government in its selections recognised the federal 
principle or, perhaps more accurately, the political wisdom 
of regional representation. It may be assumed that much 
consideration was given to the advisability of selecting as 
chairman some outstanding British expert on public finance. 
The Commission might have gained in authority by such a 
choice, which could have been supported by precedent; 
but there has been a growing feeling in Canada that we 
have now attained sufficient maturity to be able to handle 
our own problems, and that when there is a job to be done 
a Canadian should do it. If a Canadian was to be chair- 
man there seems to be general agreement that the actual 
choice was an admirable one. Mr. Rowell, before his 
recent elevation to the Bench, was one of the three or four 
outstanding Canadian counsel in constitutional cases, and 
could be counted on to have a complete comprehension of 
the legal questions involved. He had acquired a know- 
ledge of the practical problems of government, both in the 
provincial field as leader of the Liberal Opposition in 
Ontario before the war, and as a member of the Union 
Government at Ottawa from 1917 to 1920. As a former 
Canadian representative at the League of Nations and 
President of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
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he was known to have a keen sympathy for Canadian 
aspirations and an appreciation of Canada’s place in world 
affairs. 

Mr. Dafoe could also be regarded as a national figure, 
not merely by virtue of his having controlled for many 
years the editorial policy of one of the chief organs of public 
opinion in Western Canada, but also because he is pre- 
eminently what we describe as a “ personality ”, eminently 
colourful and with a host of friends from one end of the 
country to the other. He, like Mr. Rowell, is getting on 
in years, but it is doubtful if it would ever occur to anyone 
to apply to him the adjective “venerable”. His wide 
knowledge of practical politics and of opinion should prove 
invaluable. 

The other three members are not so generally known, 
but are highly regarded in their own fields and localities. 
There has, in fact, been surprisingly little criticism of the 
personnel of the Commission, except for an initial com- 
plaint by Premier Aberhart of Alberta that its members did 
not include any convert to the Social Credit revelation. 
What criticisms have appeared have proceeded mainly on one 
or other of two grounds, either that room should have been 
found for a man with a wide practical knowledge of affairs, 
some outstanding representative from the ranks of business 
or industry, or that all those selected, in so far as they were 
known to have political affiliations, were members of the 
Liberal party. Certainly no one of them was clearly recog- 
nisable as a Conservative, and however legitimate may be 
the claims of party loyalty the omission was regrettable, 
and one that Mr. R. B. Bennett has not failed to point out. 

Generally speaking, however, there has been a wide- 
spread tendency to avoid criticism and to wish the Com- 
mission well. Their task is admittedly a formidable one. 
Of the two sets of forces operating in Canada, the centrifugal 
and the centripetal, the former are apt to be much the more 
conspicuous and vocal. Such forces, too, are accentuated 
by geography, by differences of race, religion and to some 
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extent of climate. The forces that make for unity, for 
national consciousness and for the mutuality of goodwill 
and sympathy so badly needed in the present circumstances 
are, on the other hand, less articulate, less superficially 
impressive, although perhaps all the more enduring and 
vital. The task of the Commission is to effect, not only a 
balance of these forces, but a synthesis of them. The 
problem is no less than that of determining “ how much 
government should be carried on by the Dominion and how 
much by the provinces and their creatures the munici- 
palities; then to formulate a division of taxes and other 
revenues that will enable each class of government to carry 
out its share of the common task of administering Canada 
and looking after the welfare of the citizens ”. 

An undertaking so defined might seem vast enough, but 
it is not all. It does not suffice that an analysis should be 
made and a solution suggested; it is necessary, in addition, 
that the solution should commend itself to public opinion 
with sufficient force to ensure its substantial adoption. 
This task is in many ways the most important and the most 
difficult of all. It is often pointed out that Confederation 
in Canada would probably never have come about had it 
not been for the American Civil War, the greatest lesson of 
all times of the dangers of sectional loyalties. There are 
some pessimists to-day who believe the remaking of 
Confederation must await a similar lesson or at least a 
comparable menace. It is usually easier to arouse ani- 
mosity than understanding. Understanding can come 
only from knowledge comprehended by a certain largeness 
of mind. If the Commission can reduce the mass of 
information to knowledgeable compass it will have contri- 
buted to education, but if it can go one step beyond, and 
rouse public opinion to an appreciation of present dangers 
and the advantages of whatever solution may be devised 
to avoid them, it will contribute inspiration, and earn the 
enduring gratitude of the country. 
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II. NATIONALISM IN QUEBEC * 


RENCH-CANADIAN genealogists assert that of the 

five million French-speaking persons who live in 
North America more than eighty per cent. have in their 
veins a great proportion of Norman blood, and that some 
sixty per cent. are almost wholly of Norman descent. It 
is important, in assaying what is commonly referred to as 
Quebec’s “nationalism”, to remember that fact. The 
sensational activities of some groups and the theatrical 
statements of some individuals will then be seen as they 
are in fact: extreme expressions of deep-lying stresses and 
strains in the social, economic, political, intellectual and 
religious life of a rapidly expanding but slowly changing 
race. 

What is happening and may happen in French Canada is 
of real importance to every part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The French Canadians are almost one- 
third of all the people in Canada. They are probably the 
most influential single minority in any country in the 
world. When they agree among themselves that they 
want a thing, they generally get it with little trouble. 
What they get always has a great effect on all Canada, and 
thus on her sister-nations of the British family. 

About twenty years ago, moral reform was as fashionable 
in North America as economic reform is to-day. The sale 
of alcoholic beverages was illegal in every part of the 
continent except Mexico. Even the Government of 
Quebec succumbed to the wave of puritanism and enacted 
prohibition. But the common sense of Norman Quebec 
rebelled against the experiment and evolved a workable 
system of government sale and control which has since 
been accepted as standard practice throughout Canada and 
most of the United States. French Canada did not go back 


* This section is contributed by an English Canadian resident in 
Quebec; the RounD TABLE group in Canada does not assume responsi- 
bility for all its statements, 
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to the abuses of the saloon. It developed something new. 
And that new thing was so sensible that in two decades it 
became the custom of a continent. 

What happened then in Quebec will happen there again, 
if the French Canadians are given a fair chance to work out 
their problems in their own way. The people of Quebec 
have no more intention in 1938 of throwing away their 
privileged position in Canadian democracy for the doubtful 
benefit of wearing coloured shirts and goose-stepping in 
the public squares than they had in 1918 of heaving over- 
board their “‘ whisky blanc” and “ Caribou”? in exchange for 
two per cent. beer. There were some things they did not 
like about the liquor traffic of that day, and they got rid 
of them by putting it under control. There are things 
they do not like now in their social fabric, their economic 
position, their educational system, their ecclesiastical 
organisation and their governmental agencies. It is a more 
serious, more complicated and more difficult task to make 
changes on so many fronts at once than it was to regulate 
the liquor traffic. It may take some time and it may 
necessitate drastic-seeming reforms in Quebec’s institu- 
tions. But the changes will be made. If possible, they 
will be made within the framework of Confederation. 
And, when the smoke blows away, Quebec will still have 
an ¢é/ite, a labouring class and a peasantry; it will still 
operate under the capitalistic system; its schools will still 
teach in French and emphasise the humanities; the people 
will still be Roman Catholics, and their governments, 
municipal, provincial and federal, will still be elected by 
popular vote. 

Most of the current misunderstanding about French 
Canada, and much of the suspicion with which the French 
Canadians eye their fellow Canadians of another tongue, 
are due to the extraordinary fact that though the two 
dominant races in Canada have lived side by side for one 
hundred and seventy-five years they still know very little 
about each other. Together they have built a nation, they 
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share half a continent, they have seized a substantial part 
of the world’s trade for their own, and they have altered 
the constitution of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
at least twice to make it fit Canadian ideas; but they are 
still strangers to each other and there are times when they 
quarrel as bitterly as only relations-in-law can quarrel 
when they must live under the same roof. 

French Canada owes much of her economic progress in 
the last four decades to English-Canadian imagination, 
enterprise and selfishness, and she admits it with resentment. 
English Canada owes to the clear-headedness, traditional- 
ism and stubbornness of the French Canadians most of the 
political evolution that has made possible her phenomenal 
economic development, and she refuses disdainfully to 
admit it at all. 

There are strong ties of blood and similarities of tem- 
perament between French and English Canadians. Jointly 
they have accomplished much in Canada, partly because 
their Norman heritage makes them good pioneers and gives 
them a remarkable instinct for democracy. But there lies 
between them a gulf which neither side has ever shown a 
real disposition to bridge, and their differences have had 
to be worked out in repeated compromises, which have 
influenced the evolution of all Canadian institutions. It 
is the belief of some Canadians, who do not understand 
what lies on either side of that gulf, that it must disappear 
if Canada is to survive as a nation. These are the people 
who are losing sleep because they believe the Dominion is 
headed for dismemberment, and who are keeping everybody 
else awake with their cries of alarm. 

But there are other Canadians, of equally sound judgment 
and deep patriotism, who believe that the Dominion would 
lose far more than it would gain if the races were melted 
into one standardised mass. They may admit that it would 
be easier to make money, easier to get elected to public 
office, easier to mobilise or to stampede public opinion and 
perhaps easier to pay Canada’s enormous public debts, if 
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all Canadians spoke, felt and thought alike. But they 
maintain that the clash of interests, of points of view and of 
aims, which makes Canada something of a riddle even to 
Canadians, is the stimulus that has carried the country so 
far in such a short time along the path of self-determination, 
and the spiritual salt that has saved it from being absorbed 
in the great crucible of Americanism to the south, ~ 

What is this great gulf? Why is it that not only the 
two and a half million French Canadians in the province 
of Quebec, but also their seven hundred and fifty thousand 
brothers in the English-speaking Canadian provinces and 
their two million cousins in the United States, have resisted 
absorption by their one hundred and forty million English- 
speaking neighbours with the fierce exclusiveness of Old 
Testament Jews ? And why do so many English Canadians 
and Americans fear and distrust every effort of the French 
Canadians to remain exactly as they have always been, a 
law-abiding, self-respecting minority which asks only to 
be let alone to do as it pleases with its own share, a com- 
paratively small share, of North America’s superabundant 
wealth ? Is it because the French Canadians interpret the 
Apostles’ Creed literally and the English Canadians think 
of it symbolically when they think of it at all? Partly. 
Three hundred years ago such differences often led to war. 
And emotional habits do not change very quickly. 

But there is another and more serious difference between 
them. The French Canadians have lived in North America 
for more than three hundred years. At one time they were 
masters of most of the territory now embraced in the 
Canadian provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island and in the American 
states of Maine, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana. Then came war 
between France and England, a war not of their making. 
Boscawen, Amherst and Wolfe crossed the sea and Louis- 
burg fell. A year later Wolfe crossed the sea again with 
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Saunders. Quebec fell. Wolfe died, Murray took his 
place and Montreal fell. The French Government turned 
its back on its overseas empire, and made over Canada by 
treaty to Great Britain with more relief than sorrow. The 
French Canadians found themselves stranded in a thinly 
settled continent, under a foreign flag. There was only 
one thing to be done and they did it. They withdrew into 
theit parishes along the St. Lawrence river, they gathered 
around their priests as they had never done before, and they 
raised children. There were some sixty thousand of them 
in 1760 in what is now Canada. There are more than three 
million to-day. 

The non-French population has grown fitfully, partly by 
natural increase, largely by immigration. While it out- 
numbers the population of French origin by three to one, 
it is by no means homogeneous, its birth rate is much lower 
than that of French Canada, and it does not at present want 
any more immigration, As a matter of fact it does not 
know what it wants. It has no national policies on which 
it has ever been able to agree for long. It has thrown itself 
into experiments as diverse as prohibition and Social Credit 
from which it has had to emerge shamefacedly. It has 
opened up vast territories at great expense only to find 
some of them unsuited to permanent development. It has 
built more railways than it can support. It has allowed a 
mushroom financial oligarchy to clap a check-rein suddenly 
on the scattered enterprises and communities of a pioneering 
people, and it is a toss-up whether the horse will throw the 
tider or the rider will tame the horse. 

Part of English-speaking Canada is British, part of it is 
American, part of it is chauvinistically Canadian. Some 
English-speaking Canadians feel it is the duty of the 
Dominion to participate in all British wars, some feel it 
would be suicidal to do so, others are waiting to see how 
the cat will jump before they make up their minds. The 
western and the maritime provinces feel that Ontario and 
Quebec have unduly benefited under Confederation at their 
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expense. At the moment Ontario and Quebec show signs 
of presenting a united front to the other provinces and even 
to the Dominion itself. 

French Canada has been watching these things happen 
and it is not amused. If this is what English Canadians 
mean by democracy, then they will have none of it that 
they can avoid. They became members of the Canadian 
federation reluctantly, on the understanding that they 
would be left free to pursue their own development in their 
own way, under their own laws and customs and in their 
own good time. They are ready to bargain with English 
Canada, as they have always done, but the contracts made 
in the past must be respected to the letter before any new 
ones are signed. 

When Canada went to war in 1914, Quebec went with 
the rest. She could see no reason why she should go, but 
she went. Thousands of her sons enlisted in a quarrel 
that was none of their making and from which they felt 
she had nothing to gain. They thought they would have 
their own regiments and their own officers, but they were 
scattered through the Canadian armies like aliens who were 
not to be trusted. In 1916, the Government of the 
Dominion asked for an extension of its term on the plea 
that an election would slow up Canada’s effort. The 
Opposition, headed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, agreed on 
condition that there would be no conscription without an 
appeal to the electorate. Sir Wilfrid undertook a series 
of recruiting meetings in Quebec and the province rallied. 
But the amendment to the British North America Act had 
no sooner passed the British Parliament than the Govern- 
ment appointed an English-speaking Protestant clergyman 
chief recruiting officer in the province of Quebec. The 
French Canadians reacted as any other self-respecting 
people would have done, the Government retaliated with 
conscription, and finally Quebec showed its teeth. Canada 
is still reaping harvests from the seeds that were sown then. 

In the meantime, from 1914 to 1930, rapid economic 
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expansion came to Quebec. A Liberal Administration, 
first elected to office in 1897, held power all those years. 
French-Canadian resentment against the federal Con- 
servatives for what happened in 1917 turned against the 
provincial Opposition, and Quebec’s Liberal Government 
became so strong that it lost touch with the people and 
lapsed into reaction. Capital poured into the province 
from outside, Ministers of the Crown became directors of 
large corporations, and when the depression struck in 
1930 nearly three-quarters of the business and money in 
Quebec were in the hands of English-speaking people who 
constituted about one-fifth of the population. 

Another movement was going on at the same time. 
The Roman Catholic clergy, seeing the money and methods 
of non-Catholics flowing into Quebec in a never-ending 
stream, and anticipating trouble sooner or later, went 
unobtrusively about the business of strengthening their 
people as they had done in 1760. They duplicated non- 
Catholic organisations with organisations under clerical 
control. They matched international labour unions with 
Catholic “syndicates”; the Y.M.C.A. with the Asso- 
ciation Catholique de la Jeunesse Canadienne; the Junior 
League with La Ligue de la Jeunesse Féminine; the St. 
George’s, St. Andrew’s and similar national societies with 
La Société Saint-Jean Baptiste; the Irish-Catholic Knights 
of Columbus with the Knights of Carillon and later with 
the Knights of Jacques Cartier; farmers’ co-operatives 
with L’Union Catholique des Cultivateurs; the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education with an affiliated section 
of their own; the Canadian Handicrafts Guild with a 
similar body and, later, with Le Réveil Rural. English 
broadcasting stations were met with powerful French ones, 
films were imported from France for French cinemas, 
newspapers were founded, magazines were established, 
book publishing houses opened their doors. Ties were 
strengthened with the French Canadians in the English 
provinces and in the United States. The University of 
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Montreal embarked on a great policy of expansion. The 
Sulpicians, once Seigneurs of the Island of Montreal and 
wealthiest of all church organisations, invested heavily in 
industrial enterprises and turned some of their vacant lands 
into real estate developments with a view to financing 
these new movements. Catholic charitable organisations 
were amalgamated in a federation. And the Catholic 
Commercial Travellers’ Association voluntarily assumed 
the rdle of propagandists-at-large for the rejuvenation of 
French Canada’s traditional policy of racial solidarity. 

The depression was not expected when it came and it 
threw some of the organisations into temporary confusion. 
The provincial Government and the municipalities, willing 
at first to contribute generously, listened to the privately 
tendered advice of large taxpayers and began to cut down 
their grants. People from stricken towns and villages 
flocked into the cities to draw the dole, and parish revenues 
declined. The Sulpicians lost millions of dollars when 
the real estate and securities markets crashed. The 
mammoth buildings of the new University of Montreal 
were left uncompleted and unoccupied. Holders of 
church securities became restless. 

But the clergy redoubled their efforts. Employed and 
unemployed boys and girls were recruited in thousands 
into La Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique, which soon branched 
out into La Jeunesse Etudiante Catholique, La Jeunesse 
Agricole Catholique and La Jeunesse Technique Catho- 
lique, all modelled on similar lines to the Belgian 
Rexists. The Catholic Labour Syndicates multiplied and 
grew stronger. The farmers’ organisations were stimulated 
and went into politics. The teaching of English was discon- 
tinued in the lower grades of the public schools. Young 
men from the ideological societies began to give lectures 
and to speak from political platforms. 

The old Liberal Government lasted six years longer, 
thanks to an almost shock-proof organisation and huge 
campaign funds. But in 1936 it went down to defeat 
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before a coalition led by a young professional lawyer- 
politician who knew when to make allies and when to 
quit them. 

Premier Maurice Duplessis began his reign by breaking 
with his most radical followers and by increasing the 
English representation in the Cabinet to show that he 
proposed to continue the traditional Norman policy of 
bargaining. Then he enthroned Cardinal Villeneuve 
beside the Lieutenant-Governor at the opening of his first 
session and erected a crucifix above the Speaker’s chair in 
the House of Assembly to demonstrate that Quebec 
intended to remain Catholic. He abolished the parity of 
the English language in the law courts as an assertion of 
the French character of the province. 

These things done, he launched a legislative and ad- 
ministrative programme which is admittedly tentative but 
which puts him in a powerful strategic position. He has 
virtually attempted to revive the medieval guild system, 
with modifications, in industry. He set up a commission 
to revise municipal and provincial taxation. He limited 
interest rates. He set up a fund of $15 million for loans 
to farmers. He ordered an inventory of the natural 
resources of the province. He gave pensions to the blind. 
A sweeping edict fixed minimum wages for workers of all 
categories. Freedom of speech was restricted under the 
famous Padlock Law, and freedom to attack Catholic 
teaching has been curbed by the arrest and conviction of 
itinerant anti-Catholic preachers on charges of sedition. 
Financial assistance has been given to the Sulpicians and 
to the Association Catholique de la Jeunesse Canadienne, 
funds will be forthcoming to complete the University of 
Montreal, and the money voted by Ottawa and Quebec 
under the National Youth Training Plan has been turned 
over in large part to the Jeunesse Ouvriére Catholique. A 
law has been enacted relieving religious institutions from 
the necessity of making financial returns to the govern- 
ment. The Dominion has been warned to keep its hands 
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off Mr. Duplessis and his legislation, and Quebec has 
declared that it will concur in no amendments to the 
Canadian constitution that diminish the rights and privi- 
leges of French Canada. At the same time, the Premier 
has proclaimed that he will tolerate no move for secession 
from the Dominion and no restriction of the free right of 
labour to organise in lawful unions of its choice. He has 
asserted that there will be no totalitarian state in Quebec 
and that minority rights in the province will not be inter- 
fered with as long as they do not weaken the autonomy of 
Catholic French Canada. Cardinal Villeneuve has seconded 
him by denouncing separatism and fascism. 

It will be one of the most difficult tasks of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations to try to 
find common ground between English Canada’s material- 
istic concept of democracy and the religious and nationalistic 
concept of French Canada. 


Canada, 
January 1938. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. ExTERNAL POLICY AND THE ELECTIONS 


N Australia as in other parts of the British Common- 

wealth, the invasion of northern and central China by 
Japanese troops evoked widespread condemnation. A 
demand arose for some positive manifestation of this 
general disapproval, which, while falling short of war, 
might leave the Japanese people under no misapprehension 
about Australian opinion. A boycott of Japanese goods 
was suggested, and was most vigorously pressed by the 
Left wing of organised labour, in whose ranks the com- 
munists have considerable influence. Their zeal in this 
campaign was due to their natural humanity, the avowed 
hostility of Japan to their ideology, the rapprochement of 
1936 between Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese communists 
after the Sianfu incident, and to the fact that, to quote the 
words of one of them, “the people being massacred are, 
in the main, the working class”. Invoking the principle 
of collective security, the Trades and Labour Councils of 
several states called on the trade unionists and people of 
Australia, not only to boycott Japanese goods, of which 
a detailed list of those imported was given, but also to refuse 
to handle imports from Japan and exports, particularly 
scrap iron and iron ore, to that country. Abstention from 
purchasing articles made in Japan was no less heartily 
advocated by members of other sections of the community. 
“It is a golden opportunity ”, said Professor Murdoch of 
the University of Western Australia, “for the peoples of 
the world to take decisive action against the war-mongers ”. 
To this end the Housewives’ Association in Sydney appealed 
to womenfolk to refrain from buying Japanese goods. 
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The expediency of sucha course did not passunquestioned. 
“Such a boycott”, said Mr. Curtin, the leader of the 
Federal Labour party, “‘ would be futile and provocative ”. 
Mr. Lang, the leader of the Labour party in New South 
Wales, described it as “a move by the communists to 
embroil Australia in war”. ‘‘ This unhappy conflict”, 
wrote a leader writer in the Melbourne Argus, “‘ is not our 
concern. Australia must not only keep out of it, but must 
not do anything which will be regarded as in any way 
intervening.” Australian importers and exporters forecast 
reprisals, which were indeed threatened by Japanese mer- 
chants. Mr. Lyons, the Prime Minister, counselled cool- 
ness and restraint. He distinguished between an unofficial 
boycott by individuals and associations and similar measures 
by members of the League under article 16 of the Covenant ; 
stressed the desirability of doing nothing that might enlarge 
the ambit of the struggle; intimated that the Government 
was co-operating at Geneva and Brussels with other 
Powers to expedite a settlement; and earnestly deprecated 
any such action as was urged by the Trades and Labour 
Councils. In the result, apart from the refusal of the coal- 
lumpers at Fremantle to refuel a Japanese whaler, there has 
been no practical public action. 

The agitation excited bythe woes of theChinese happened 
to synchronise with the federal elections, and had therefore 
to compete for public attention with party political questions 
such as unemployment insurance, the forty-hour week, 
and the control of banking. Yet, as the campaign developed 
and the related subjects of defence and foreign policy be- 
came the dominant issues, the proposed boycott served to 
illustrate the views of the major contestants on these vital 
matters. Every party—United Australia, Country and 
Labour—undertook to make adequate provision for the 
defence of the Commonwealth, but they differed over the 
arm of the service most likely, having regard to the financial 
resources of the nation, to promote that defence. Both 
Mr. Lyons and Mr. Curtin appreciated the indispensability 
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of each of the three arms in any properly balanced scheme 
of defence, but the former preferred to rely mainly on the 
navy, the latter on the air force. 

Mr. Lyons agreed with Mr. Curtin that Australia could 
not afford a navy equal to her needs if she had to rely 
entirely on what she herself could provide, whereas, at 
present prices, a large and formidable air fleet was within 
her capacity, provided she could get the petrol to keep 
it on the wing. But the Australian navy, as he saw it, 
was a self-contained unit under the exclusive control of 
the Commonwealth Government, yet so devised as to 
collaborate efficiently with the British navy in a scheme of 
defence agreed upon by the representatives of the con- 
tributing States. “The Singapore base”, he said, “ is 
an integral link in the chain of defence on which the safety 
of Australia depends”. Accordingly, when challenged, 
he made no apology for authorising the co-operation of 
two Australian warships with the British fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean towards the close of 1935. He could conceive, he 
pointed out, that a battle, decisive for Australia’s interests, 
might be fought and won far from her shores—the farther 
the better. Co-operation with Great Britain in matters of 
defence thus became a basic principle of the Government’s 
policy. 

The Prime Minister, in the name of the parties for which 
he spoke, also declared his adhesion to the same principle 
of co-operation in international affairs, in so far as obli- 
gations may rest upon Australia as a member of the League 
of Nations. In the course of the electoral campaign, 
he announced that the Australian High Commissioner 
would participate in the enquiry conducted by a committee 
of the League into the Sino-Japanese dispute, and would 
represent Australia at the conference at Brussels on the 
same subject. For these reasons he deprecated any such 
precipitate and unilateral action against Japan as was 
suggested by the advocates of the boycott. 

In making co-operation for security against external 
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aggression the sheet anchor of his policy, Mr. Lyons had 
the undivided support of the United Australia and Country 
parties. The Leader of the Opposition was less fortunate. 
In advocating what came to be called isolation, as opposed 
to co-operation, Mr. Curtin found himself in disagreement 
with the zealous minority of industrialists who clamoured 
for the boycott of Japan, and also with the less radical wage- 
earnets who, while out of sympathy with that minority, 
regard the principle of collective security as the basis of 
trade unionism. He distinguished, however, between 
collective security in the latter sense and collective security 
as the term is used in European chancelleries. ‘“‘ The 
Abyssinians and Chinese have found to their cost”, he 
said, “‘ that ‘ collective security ’ is a snare and a delusion ”. 
Dubious of Great Britain’s capacity, in the present world 
situation, to give effective help to Australia were she directly 
attacked, Mr. Curtin formulated a policy designed to 
prevent the Commonwealth from becoming embroiled in 
disputes other than those of her own making, and to 
enable her, if attacked by an aggressor, to give, single- 
handed, an impressive account of herself. He maintained 
that, while paying due regard to the army and navy, 
Australia should make the air force the main line of national 


defence. 


Reliance on collective security (he said) is national suicide... . 
In so far as we make Australia self-reliant and less dependent on 
Britain for protection, we render a first-class contribution to the 
British Empire. The best service responsible men can render 
Australia is to keep her out of international entanglements. 


Mr. Curtin denied that either he or the Labour party 
advocated a policy of isolation as such, or that he would 
be a party to withdrawing Australia from the League of 
Nations. But those who recalled that the United States 
had refused to join the League in order to avoid “ inter- 
national entanglements ” had difficulty in reconciling Mr. 
Curtin’s several statements, while others interpreted his 
policy of self-reliance as a camouflaged withdrawal from 
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association with Great Britain in the defence of vital im- 
perial interests—to-day in the Mediterranean, to-morrow 
in the Straits of Malacca. But more discomfiting to the 
Labour leader was the criticism that emanated from the 
Left flank of his own army. “One could not imagine a 
policy better suited to keep the Labour party in perpetual 
opposition”, said Mr. Garland, the President of the 
Adelaide Trades and Labour Council, “‘ than that enunciated 
by the Federal Parliamentary Labour party on the question 
of defence. ‘The isolationist policy has no relation to 
living politics. It is not a policy—it is madness. Mr. 
Lyons”, he continued, “is at least dealing with realities. 
He speaks of collective security as an alternative to war”’. 
Another alternative to war, however, was simultaneously 
advanced by Messrs. Beasley and Lang, two of the more 
prominent supporters of Mr. Curtin in New South Wales. 


Their alternative was a Federal Government which shared 
their views. 


The Lyons Government (said Mr. Beasley) has deliberately 
committed this country to war. A vote for a Government 
candidate might well be a vote that would send the flower 


of Australia’s youth to its doom on a European battlefield 
12,000 miles away. 


The leaders of the Government (said Mr. Lang) have been to 
London rubbing shoulders with the exploiters, the money bags, 
the war lords and the munition barons, and have signed on the 
dotted line. As sure as night follows day, they will, if left in 
office, commit Australia to a European war and send a conscript 
Australian army to a foreign battlefield. 


** Avoid conscription by voting Labour”, thus became 
the most resounding of the battle-cries in the closing days 
of the campaign. The Prime Minister declared, in the 
most unequivocal terms, that the allegations of Mr. Beasley, 
Mr. Lang, and those who took their cue from them were 
figments of their imagination, and pledged his Government 
not to introduce conscription. But even Mr. Curtin 
professed his disbelief. In 1915, he said, Mr. Hughes, like 
Mr. Lyons a one-time Labour leader, had declared that 
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“in no circumstances would he agree to send men out of 
this country to fight against their will”. Notwithstanding 
that pledge, Mr. Hughes had sought a specific mandate 
for conscription in 1916 and again in 1917. Having thus 
suggested that history might repeat itself, Mr. Curtin 
assured the electors that the party he led would regard the 
vote cast against conscription in 1916 and 1917 as final 
until varied by them. ‘The Labour party”, he said, 
“would require no Australian to serve in time of war 
outside the Commonwealth except with the approval of 
Parliament and the people”. Whether this pledge was 
intended to apply to men in the air force and the navy was 
not made clear. Nor did either side apparently regard 
compulsory service anywhere within the Commonwealth 
in time of war as conscription. The bogey assumed the 
form of “ bones bleaching under an alien sky”. “ Your 
vote on Saturday next”, said Mr. Lang a few days before 
the poll, “‘ is as much a vote for or against conscription as 
it was in 1916 or 1917”. 


Il. THe Etectrion REsutts 


HE actual voting left the United Australia and Country 
parties in secure possession of the Treasury benches, 
though in greatly diminished strength in the Senate.* 
The effect of parading the conscriptionist scarecrow is 


* The following table shows the state of the parties before and after 
the election : 


Before. After. 
House of Representatives : 
UA. . ‘ ; ‘ : 31 
Usaee : ‘ ‘ : 15 


Total, Government . ‘ 46 


Labour . ‘ ; : : 28 


Senate: 


U.A.P. and U.C.P. . : ‘ 33 
Labour . ‘ : : ; 3 
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difficult to estimate, but Mr. Lyons expressed the opinion 
that his majority would otherwise have been greater. 
He himself achieved a record in federal politics by becoming 
Prime Minister for the third time in succession. Despite 
the crushing defeat of his referenda proposals nine months 
previously,* the unpopularity of a number of the acts of 
his Administration, and the natural tendency of electors 
to “‘ give the other fellow a turn”, the “ other fellow ”, 
who during the past two decades has been in office for only 
21 months, was denied a turn—apparently for at least 
another three years. 

Manfully refusing, in the words of one of his journals, 
“ to console himself with excuses that will not bear examina- 
tion”, the “ other fellow ” looked in upon himself in an 
attempt to discover why he had been so treated. He found, 
among other facts, that in representative constituencies 
such as Barton (Sydney) and Riverina (southern New 
South Wales), the Labour vote was relatively less than it 
was three years ago. This falling-off he attributed to two 
main causes: the so-called isolation policy, and the 
“ strife-producing leadership” of “ political dictators ” 
in New South Wales—the key state in a federal campaign, 
since it returns 28 out of the 74 members of the House of 
Representatives. “‘ The Australian people”, said the 
radical organ of the railway workers, “‘ refused to accept 
the view that they could be made safe by assuming that 
fascism, imperialism and world capitalism do not exist”. 
The majority of the electors, it might be added, were 
unwilling to subscribe to a policy that mightseem to suggest 
indifference on their part either to the possible necessity or 
to the capacity for assistance of a proved friend and relative 
who, though menaced and vulnerable, is still the most 
powerful member of the community of nations. 

A commentator in the Worker remarked that “‘ if the 
working class is to win to political victory, factional control 
must end, dictatorship methods must go by the board, and 

* See THE Rounp TABLE, No. 107, June 1937, pp. 651-657. 
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Labour’s house must be put in order. The job is one that 
needs attention without delay.” The job has already been 
taken in hand. ‘The leaders of the industrial wing of the 
Labour movement in New South Wales are again trying to 
dislodge the group that controls the political machine and 
supports Mr. Lang. Thisgroup has lostcontrol of Labour’s 
broadcasting station and has been reduced in strength on 
the directorate of the Labour Daily, its main line of com- 
munication to the world of labour. Its opponents in the 
unions and political leagues also appear to be gaining 
ground. ‘These facts and tendencies may presage the end 
of the turbulent reign of Mr. Lang. Certain it is that, 
with its close, his political opponents will lose an election- 
eering asset. But experience has shown the folly of ex- 
hibiting the brush before the fox is caught. 

The election returns disclosed some other matters of 
interest. In 1934, the strength of the Social Credit vote 
was sufficient to be mentioned as one of the reasons for 
the appointment of the commission of inquiry into the 
monetary and banking systems in operation in Australia. 
Possibly by reason of the commissioners’ withering con- 
clusions in paragraph 466 of their report, but probably 
because the market for nostrums is more active in times of 
sickness, the Social Credit vote was halved in 1937. The 
Social Credit candidate in the electorate of Wide Bay 
(Queensland) secured, it is true, the greatest number of 
primary votes, but he did so, it would seem, on account 
rather of his religion than of his monetary theories. He 
was the only Protestant candidate, explained the Ministers’ 
Fraternal and Protestant Association, in a statement made 
by them in justification of their issuing ““ How to Vote” 
cards in his favour. ‘“‘ As leading members of the com- 
munity, in emulation of our brethren of the Roman Catholic 
Church in a similar situation”, they wrote, “we have 
directed the conscience of the people in the matter of how 
to vote ”—an oblique reference, possibly, to the activities 
of the Catholic Taxpayers Association, a body recently 
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formed to make a concerted nation-wide effort to secure 
state aid for Roman Catholic schools. The other two 
candidates comforted one another by agreeing to exchange 
their preferences. In the result, the second preferences of 
the Labour candidate won the seat for his United Australia 
party rival. The bitterness of the comments of the un- 
successful or almost unsuccessful Labour candidates at the 
declaration of several polls in Queensland proved that, in 
that.state at least, the embers of sectarianism are still warm. 
There, too, communism was given more support than any- 
where else in the Commonwealth, its standard-bearer, an 
ex-Rhodes scholar, receiving one in five of the votes cast 
in the most northerly electorate, thus trebling his party’s 
poll in that constituency in 1934. 

In New South Wales, a challenge to pre-selection, and 
in South Australia the abandonment of that system by the 
Labour party, had piquant consequences. In Warringah, 
N.S.W., a constituency in which but one elector in eight 
voted for Labour, the Minister for Defence * was defeated, 
with the aid of Labour votes, by a United Australia party 
candidate opposed to pre-selection. In Adelaide, where 
three of the four candidates were Labour men, one of them 
topped the poll when the primary votes were counted, 
but was defeated by the United Australia party candidate 
when the preferences of the other two Labour men were 
distributed. The remarks at the declaration of the poll 
were frank and vehement. 

In Victoria, the political situation was complicated by 
factors peculiar to that state. There, in state politics, in 
April 1935 the Country party broke with the United 
Australia party, and, although numbering but twenty in 
a House of sixty-five, formed a Ministry, which by the 
grace of the Labour party has been in office ever since. 
Early in September last the Governor, at the request of 
Mr. Dunstan, the Premier, dissolved the Legisative As- 
sembly in order to ascertain the opinion of the electors on 

* Sir Archdale Parkhill. 
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the Government’s proposals for the reform of the Legis- 
lative Council. These proposals had been twice accepted 
by a majority in each branch of the legislature, but on 
neither occasion by the absolute majority of the Legislative 
Council required by the constitution. Their aim was to 
establish the paramountcy, within the legislature, of the 
Lower House. 

The Victorian Legislative Council has been described by 
Sir Stanley Argyle * as “‘a property House”. Candidates 
who seek election to it, being thirty years of age or older, 
must own freehold to the value of £1,000, and the electors 
must own realty to the value of {10 per annum, or pay at 
least {15 per annum in rent. The pith of Mr. Dunstan’s 
proposed reform was that any Bill, except a Bill to abolish 
the Council, or to alter certain salaries fixed by the con- 
stitution, or to amend either of these two “ safeguards ”, 
should become law without the consent of the Council, if, 
having passed the Assembly and been rejected by the 
Council, the electors signified their approval of it at an 
election precipitated by such action. 

Mr. Dunstan regarded the results ¢ of the state election 
on October 2 as an endorsement of his proposals by the 
electorate and took appropriate action. As the election 
occurred during the federal campaign, inferences were 
drawn from its returns by all parties. Labour found 
ground for hopes which were not borne out by the event; 
for it gained but one seat in Victoria (albeit the only seat 
it won anywhere), and that by a narrow margin. Its 
political ally, the Country party, also secured a seat at the 
expense of the United Australia party. The winner of it, 


* The leader of the U.A.P. in Victoria. 
+ The following table shows the state of the parties before and 
after the Victorian elections : 
Before. After. 


U.AP. . : : ; 24 21 
CP. : . a ; 20 20 
Labour . ‘ : . 18 21 
Independents . ; ° 3 3 
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together with another Country party man who wrested a 
seat from a Country party supporter of a working alliance 
between the United Australia party and the United Country 
patty, have gone to Canberra as declared doubters of the 
effectiveness of composite Ministries such as that of Mr. 
Lyons and Dr. Page.* 


II. THe SENATE 


HE Senate results provided the paradox of the 
elections. Labour won sixteen of the nineteen 
vacancies. The Government’s substantial carry-over from 
the last election, when it won all the seats, allowed it to 
retain a majority of four in a House of thirty-six. As the 
Labour party is in power in three of the states, and is 
keeping the Country party in power in a fourth, it was to 
be expected that under any truly democratic method of 
election it would be strongly represented in the so-called 
states’ House. It was also to be expected, having regard 
to the existing method of electing the Senate, that one 
party would win all the seats vacant in one or more of 
the states, despite the size of the vote cast for the other 
party or parties. This anomaly has been a feature of 
Senate elections for the past seventeen years, although this 
is the first time that the Labour party has scored so heavily. 
But it was not expected that the same electors, voting for 
the two Houses at the same time, would give sixteen out of 
the nineteen vacant seats in the Senate to the party to which 
they gave only twenty-nine out of the seventy-four seats in 
the House of Representatives. 
This surprising result was due to the fact that the system 
of exhaustive preferential voting gives all the Senate seats 
that can be won in a state to the party receiving the majority 


* Mr. McEwen, a member of the Victorian Country party and a 
newly / pea member of Mr. Lyons’ composite Ministry, has been 
expelled from his party for accepting office. 
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of votes in that state. In five * of the six states that party, 
on this occasion, was the Labour party. It was so success- 
ful, despite its lower aggregate vote for the House of 
Representatives, partly through the distribution of the 
preferences of votets who, while dissatisfied with the Lyons— 
Page Administration, were not prepared to help Labour to 
power in the more effective House. But the main cause of 
its success in the Senate was the relatively favourable posi- 
tion of the Labour groups on every Senate ballot paper in 
the Commonwealth. Priority of position on the ballot 
paper is determined, for individual candidates, by the place 
in the alphabet of the first letter of their surnames, or for 
groups of candidates, for instance the Labour three or 
the United Australia party three, by their average alphabeti- 
cal numerical order. As voters, particularly the indifferent, 
the nervous, and the stupid,} whom our highly arguable 
law of compulsory voting forces to the polling booths, 
are prone to mark their preferences straight down the paper, 
a surname beginning with A, and preferably with Aa, may 
be of more assistance to a candidate than a brilliant record 
of public service. Indeed, in the eyes of a hard-boiled 
party boss, it may well be an essential qualification. If the 
surname of each of the candidates in a group begins with 
A, the A’s are likely to have it, as the Labour group proved 
in New South Wales on this occasion. 

Apart from its inherent interest because of these features, 
the election of senators was of little concern to the average 
elector. The candidates were usually complete strangers 
to him, and he knew that the group with the majority in 
the House of Representatives determined the policy of the 
Commonwealth. In point of fact, the Senate is not what 
the framers of the constitution intended it to be. They 
conceived of it as a House of states and a House of review. 


* N.S.W. is the only State of the five in which Labour is not 
actually or virtually in power. 

+ The total number of informal votes in the Senate election was 
416,657, or approximately 1o per cent. of the total number cast. 
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In practice it has rarely been either. Except when a major- 
ity of its members differ in political complexion from the 
majority in the other House, as they did during the greater 
part of the annus terribilis of 1931, it has tended to be a 
replica of the more popular chamber. The party system 
is as well entrenched within its walls as it is elsewhere. 
Its members attend the party caucuses and respond to the 
party whip. The calibre of its membership has deteriorated, 
and interest in its proceedings is slight. With picturesque 
inaccuracy, Mr. W. M. Hughes once referred to it as a 
morgue with thirty-six bodies on the slabs. 

An important and continuing cause of this declension 
in prestige has been the method by which the Senate is 
chosen. It was introduced in 1919 to correct the then 
prevailing system whereby party regimentation was handi- 
capped and senators were sometimes returned on a minority 
vote. ‘The purpose of the change, according to the Minister 
who carried the Bill through the Senate, was to ensure that 
the will of the majority of the electors in a state should 
prevail. But it also meant, as was pointed out by the 
then leader of the Labour party in the Lower House, 
Mr. Tudor, that “the party with just one more than half 
the total number of votes will secure the whole of the 
vacant seats, provided that the people vote solidly according 
to parties”. ‘The soundness of this forecast was admitted 
by the Ministry, whose leader, Mr. W. M. Hughes, had 
in fact intimated that when the Bill was brought down it 
would provide for proportional representation—a method 
admirably suited to the circumstances of the case. The 
hostility of a majority of the Government’s followers in 
the Senate resulted, however, in the adoption of the 
preferential system. 

The defects of this system, as applied to Senate elections, 
in which each state is a single constituency, were clearly 
stated by Mr. Glynn, the Minister who steered the Bill 
through the House of Representatives. As a member of 
the Federal Convention in 1898-9, he had suggested that 
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the Senate should be elected by proportional representation. 
As Attorney-General of the Commonwealth in 1910, he 
had prepared a Bill to that end. Yet, by the irony of 
fate, he found himself in 1919 in charge of a measure which, 
as he told the House, did not embody a system such as a 
democratic government should aim at. ‘‘ The true demo- 
cratic method ”, he said, “‘ is to give each party that share of 
representation in the Senate to which its numbers, as 
expressed at the poll, entitle it”. He accordingly asked 
members to regard the Bill as being “‘ of a purely tentative 
character”, designed to prevent mistakes as the result of 
having one method of marking ballot papers for the House 
of Representatives—for which preferential voting had been 
introduced in 1918—and another, that of putting a cross 
opposite candidates’ names, when the voting was for the 
Senate. 

The tentative, temporary measure has remained, however, 
to produce the most recent electoral paradox. It has been 
condemned again and again. In 1922, Dr. Page, the leader 
of the Country party, persuaded the House of Representa- 
tives to pass a motion in favour of the election of senators 
in accordance with the principles of proportional repre- 
sentation. In 1929, the Royal Commission on the con- 
stitution recommended that the constitution should be 
amended to provide for proportional representation for a 
period of ten years and thereafter until Parliament should 
otherwise determine. In 1934, Mr. Lyons, himself the 
representative of a state in which proportional representa- 
tion has been the governing principle in state elections for 
28 years, expressed the opinion that it was “ scarcely just ” 
that the Labour party should have obtained no representa- 
tion in the Senate in the elections then concluded. “ There 
can be no excuse or justification”, he continued, “ for 
allowing such a system to remain if it is possible to devise 
a better one”. No attempt was made, however, during 
the life of the last Parliament, ‘‘ to devise a better one”, 
conceivably because in 1935 the United Australia party 
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convention in Sydney rejected, by a large majority, a 
resolution favouring the system of proportional representa- 
tion.* 

The devil was ill, the devil a monk would be ; 

The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


Another interesting result of the Senate poll was the 
putting of a period to the hitherto unbroken parliamentary 
career of Sir George Pearce. For thirty-six years he has 
represented Western Australia in the Senate, surviving 
the vicissitudes of parliamentary fortune in a manner 
only equalled by his companion in political evolution, Mr. 
W. M. Hughes, whom, up to date, he has surpassed in 
aggregate length of Ministerial office. His memoirs, 
which he now contemplates writing, should be valuable 
to future historians. 


Australia, 
January 1938. 


* The Prime Minister has already intimated to the newly elected 
legislature that it is the intention of the Government to appoint a 


committee to inquire into the present method of choosing senators. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THe PourricaAL SCENE 


N the South African countryside to-day there are only 

two subjects deemed worthy of serious discussion— 
politics and the weather—and they are far more closely 
inter-related than an outsider would think. Politics are 
always a dominant interest in the minds of most Afrikaans- 
speaking South Africans, and with a general election at 
hand they tend to exclude every other interest. In such 
circumstances even a devastating drought derives much 
of its significance from its potential effect on electoral 
chances. The present summer—the rainy season over 
most of South Africa—started badly. Hardly any rain 
fell until December. Then the drought was broken, 
though not very completely in some parts of the country. 
But with the New Year there is a threat that drought con- 
ditions may recur. At the best the season will be a poor 
one—it may well be a disastrous one. The politically- 
minded South African farmer surveys the prospects not 
only from the agricultural but also from the political point 
of view. The question of the effect of a serious agricultural 
setback on the Government’s position at the forthcoming 
general election is ever in his mind. If he is a Government 
supporter, he prays for rain with added fervour on that 
account. If he is an opponent, he finds consolation for his 
losses in the knowledge that for the farmers’ sufferings the 
Government can always be blamed. 

The shadow of the general election is looming very large 
in South Africa to-day. The election will probably take 
place early in June, but already preparations for it are well 
advanced. South Africa takes its politics seriously. A 
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general election is not something to be hurried. Between 
the dissolution of one Parliament and the election of the 
next there has to be a minimum period of not much less 
than two months, but the campaigning and the manceuvring 
for position begin long before Parliament is dissolved. 
To such manceuvring the forthcoming Parliamentary 
session will be all but exclusively devoted. It is to start 
later than usual—on February 11—the Government hoping 
thereby to reduce the period available to the Oppositions 
for using Parliament as a medium of election propaganda. 
It will last almost certainly until the end of March. The 
Government intends to devote it almost entirely to the 
necessary financial measures for winding up the current 
financial year and taking a vote on account for the new 
year, leaving the budget to be introduced when Parliament 
meets again after the election. So far it would appear 
that the Government intends to introduce only one legis- 
lative measure, a Bill, based on agreement between mine- 
owners and mine-workers, to improve the already generous 
benefits of sufferers from miners’ phthisis. The Government 
will no doubt seek to expedite the financial debates as much 
as it can, but it will make heavy weather, since the Opposi- 
tions will have ample opportunities for raising contentious 
matter over the whole field of Government policy, in 
order to stir the sentiments of the electorate. 

The election campaign itself the Government faces with 
confidence. It has a substantial record of achievement, 
and on the whole it has made wise use of the prosperity 
with which it has been favoured. Moreover, although 
economic prospects in the countryside are uncertain, the 
towns are still prospering. True, there has beena succession 
of stock exchange slumps, and the acute observer can descry 
a growing volume of evidence of a flattening in the pros- 
perity curve; but for the most part the town-dweller, 
though somewhat irritated by increases in living costs 
caused largely by the drought, still has the comfortable 
feeling that things are going well. Yet the Government, 
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like other Governments, has made enemies of erstwhile 
friends and forfeited much of its initial popularity, and 
the process seems to have been accelerated of late. Over 
the whole period of five years the Government has maintained 
its position extremely well at by-elections. The results of 
the provincial general elections in 1936 were also very 
favourable to it. But recently one or two provincial by- 
elections have indicated a marked strengthening in the 
position of the Nationalist and Dominion party Oppositions. 
If only because four-fifths of the present House of Assembly 
consists of Government supporters, the Opposition parties 
are certain to win seats at the general election, and, if the 
course of events during the next few months favours them, 
their gains may well be larger than the Government and 
its friends would like to contemplate. 

There is, of course, no really substantial prospect of the 
Government’s being driven from office. Its position is 
still too strong for that, and no one of the Opposition 
parties can hope to supplant it. Most people agree that 
it will have at least a good working majority in the new 
House. If, however, the general election holds out no 
prospect of immediate political change, it may well set in 
motion a trend that will bring about, more or less swiftly, 
a radical alteration in the political scene. The interest of 
the student of politics in South Africa to-day is concen- 
trated not so much on the election as on what will happen 
after it. 

The present Government of the Union came into being 
as a result of a coalition between the two old parties of 
General Hertzog and General Smuts, the Nationalist party 
and the South African party. These two parties have 
since been fused into one, the United party. The United 
party Government has done good work for South Africa, 
not only on the material side, but also in stimulating the 
coalescence of the two main elements, Afrikaans-speaking 
and English-speaking, in the South African nation. Un- 
doubtedly the cause of national unity has been advanced 
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considerably, and that indeed has been the chief justification 
of political fusion. Yet within the party itself fusion has 
been by no means complete; to quite a considerable extent 
it still represents a coalition rather than a fusion. There 
have been signs of fissure over personalities and principles, 
and many people to-day are asking for how long fusion 
will endure. The indications are that the strains to which 
it will be subjected during the next few years will be very 
severe. 

There will almost certainly be economic strains. So far 
the Government has been a fair-weather Government. 
To-day, quite apart from the danger of war to which we 
have become almost accustomed, there are clouds on the 
world horizon, perhaps no bigger than a man’s hand, but 
menacing none the less. If an economic blizzard like that 
of 1930 were again to strike the world, if at the same time 
the price of gold, on the present level of which the whole 
structure of the Union’s public and private expenditure is 
based, were to fall—well, South Africa does not like to 
contemplate these things, and its Government likes the 
prospect even less. 

But there is also the personal aspect. Save for one 
change, caused by the appointment of Sir Patrick Duncan 
as Governor-General, the Cabinet is still as it was in 1933. 
It is coming to be regarded in the country as an old man’s 
Government, which has long since lost its first fine careless 
rapture. The cry for new blood is beginning to be heard. 
General Hertzog is 71 and obviously tiring after fourteen 
strenuous years of office. His early retirement would 
appear inevitable, were it not that he seems to be indis- 
pensable to his party. General Smuts is 67—young for 
his age, but his continued vitality cannot be counted on. 
Three members of the Cabinet are, on grounds of ill-health, 
no longer able to pull their full weight. One or two others 
do not command a great deal of public confidence. It is 
clear that within the next year or two changes will come 
about, in personnel and in leadership, and these may have 
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disruptive effects. ‘The problem of the leadership of the 
United party, after the two Generals fall away, is going to 
be a very serious one. Only three Ministers can be con- 
sidered as imperii capaces ; Mr, Havenga, and the two young- 
est members of the Cabinet, Mr. Pirow and Mr. Hofmeyr. 
Of these Mr. Havenga has been an excellent Minister of 
Finance and enjoys the full confidence of General Hertzog, 
who would quite obviously wish to be succeeded by him. 
But, despite his many statesmanlike qualities, he has hardly 
any personal following, and would almost certainly not 
be able to hold the party together for long. Mr. Hofmeyr 
has secured for himself a considerable administrative and 
parliamentary reputation, but his liberal views on questions 
of race relations make him persona ingrata to most of Afri- 
kaans-speaking South Africa. Mr. Pirow, easily the most 
spectacular of the three, a man of outstanding ability and 
vigour, is distrusted by many in the towns, while he is not 
followed with any real enthusiasm in the countryside. 
Moreover, Mr. Pirow and Mr. Hofmeyr have clashed 
before now on questions of race relations. It seems almost 
too much to hope that they will keep together, if the 
restraining influence of their present leaders is withdrawn. 
The prospects of the United party are therefore somewhat 
uncertain, and that fact makes the outcome of the general 
election the more important. At present the United party 
has the support of most of the English-speaking people of 
South Africa and probably of half its Afrikaans-speaking 
citizens. But if at the general election the Dominion 
party were to make fairly substantial headway, and so give 
promise of offering a really effective rallying-point for 
English-speaking South Africans, instead of being just the 
Cave of Adullam it has hitherto been, the United party 
may well suffer a landslide of its English-speaking adherents. 
And the same may happen on the other side. If, moreover, 
those economic and personal considerations indicated 
above were to become effective at the same time, the United 
party might be so sorely depleted as to lose any reason for 
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its continued existence. In those circumstances it is quite 
possible that South Africa will again have to pass through 
a spell of unadulterated racial politics, such as it has ex- 
perienced more than once in the past. At the best, that 
will mean the end of fusion and the casting into solution of 
South African politics. 

At the worst, however, if the United party goes under, 
if something like the old lines of division re-emerge, and if 
a Nationalist Government comes into power, the fusion 
experiment will still have been worth while. The work of 
nation-building that it made possible will never be entirely 
undone, and the ultimate goal of national unity will be 
substantially nearer. Moreover, no Nationalist Govern- 
ment will be able to obtain power without the support of 
moderate elements. That fact, as well as the sobering 
influence of responsibility, will effectively curb any ten- 
dency to commit the excesses that might be apprehended if 
one were to have regard merely to the vapourings of an 
Opposition party during a general election under South 
African conditions. And as far as purely South African 
circumstances count as determining factors, it is difficult to 
see a position arising in which it will really be South 
Africa’s desire no longer to be associated with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations on the basis of freedom accepted 
to-day. 


Il. THe Natives REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL 


ECEMBER 6, 1937, was a day of very great im- 
portance in the history of race relations in South 
Africa. On that day there met for the first time a statutory, 
mainly elective, body, representing all the Bantu people of 
South Africa, charged with specific duties in relation to 
legislation and administration. This body is known as 
the Natives Representative Council, and it has come into 
being as a result of the enactment in 1936 of the Repre- 
sentation of Natives Act *. The significance of the occasion 
* See THE Rounp TABLE, No. 103, June 1936, pp. 535-538. 
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was marked by the fact that the Council was opened by 
General Smuts deputising for the Prime Minister. It was 
described by one of the native members as “‘ the dawn of a 
new day ”. 

The Representation of Natives Act deprived the natives 
of the Cape Province of the right certain of them had en- 
joyed since 1854 of voting along with other citizens in the 
election of parliamentary and later of provincial council 
representatives, and it effectively barred the extension of 
that right to the natives of other provinces. By way of 
compensation it empowered the natives of the Cape to 
elect on a communal basis three members of the House of 
Assembly and two members of the Cape provincial council, 
it provided for the representation of the natives in all four 
provinces by four elective senators, and, potentially most 
important of all, it created a Natives Representative Council, 
a body whose powers are, it is true, merely advisory, 
but whose functions have nevertheless been defined in 
such a way that it may be said to occupy a definite, 
though subsidiary, place in the constitution of South 
Africa. 

The Council consists of twenty-two members, of whom 
six are European officials, the chairman being the Secretary 
for Native Affairs. The remaining sixteen members are 
natives, four nominated by the Government and twelve 
elected, the elections being indirect in character. In the 
Transkei the Bunga or United Transkeian Territories 
General Council, which has grown from the seed sown by 
Cecil Rhodes when he introduced his ‘“‘ Bill for Africa ”’, 
the Glen Grey Bill, in 1894, acts as the electoral college. 
Elsewhere the voting units are chiefs, and headmen, and 
local councils, and native advisory boards, and, in certain 
cases, special electoral committees. 

The Council’s duties and functions may be grouped 
under three main headings : 


First, it must consider and report upon any proposed legis- 
lation in so far as it may affect the native population of the 
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Union, and no Bill specially affecting the interests of natives 
may be dealt with by Parliament until it has been so considered 
and reported upon. 

Secondly, it must, before each session of Parliament, consider 
and report upon estimates of revenue and expenditure in respect 
of services specially concerning natives. The estimates dealt 
with at the 1936 session amounted to about £2,500,000. 

Thirdly, it may deal with any matter referred to it by the 
Minister of Native Affairs, or, on its own initiative, with any 
matter specially affecting the interests of natives in general. 


Will the institution of the Natives Representative Council 
prove to be an adequate quid pro quo to the natives for the 
common franchise that they have lost, as an actuality in the 
Cape Province and a potentiality elsewhere? In the de- 
bates on the Representation of Natives Act, some friends 
of the natives, like General Smuts, contended that it would, 
others, like Mr. Hofmeyr, maintained that it would not. 
It is of course only an advisory body, but its functions are 
so defined that it must meet annually and that it must be 
consulted. Everything will depend on the way in which 
its advice is regarded by Government and Parliament. 
That, of course, only the future can reveal. Certainly, if it 
is to be established as an effective piece of constitutional 
machinery, a great deal of prejudice in the minds of a large 
section of the Union’s European population will have to 
be broken down. But equally certainly the Council has 
had an excellent start. It is clear that the natives, sane and 
moderate as South African natives generally tend to be, 
have chosen the members of their first Council very wisely. 
The proceedings of the first session were characterised by 
dignity and a high sense of responsibility. The conduct of 
the debates and the form and matter of the decisions taken 
were such that they cannot but be regarded with respect. 
At the conclusion of the proceedings the native members 
emphasised their appreciation of the knowledge they had 
acquired of the constructive work in native administration 
and development which the Government, through its 
Native Affairs Department, is doing. The Secretary for 
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Native Affairs, as Chairman, made the following remarks 
in closing the session : 


While it is true that your functions are only advisory, if you 
continue on the pathway of moderation that has marked this 
first session, there is no doubt that you will, in the future, 
exercise a great influence for good upon all matters relating to 
native affairs. 


All who wish well to the Bantu people, and indeed to 
South Africa as a whole, will join in the hope that this 
prediction will be fulfilled, and that December 6, 1937, will 
indeed come to be looked upon as marking “ the dawn of 
a new day”. 


Ill. NatrveE LAND PuRCHASE 


HE purchase of land for native occupation under the 
Land Act of 1936 progresses steadily. One aspect 
that has hardly received the attention it deserves is the 
question of cost. A sum of £10 million has been set aside 
for the purpose, while the intention of the Act is presumably 


to add a further 7,250,000 morgen to the reserves. Accord- 
ing to the report of the Auditor-General for the financial 
yeat 1936-37, farms to the extent of 72,200 morgen had 
been purchased between September 1, 1936, and March 
31, 1937, for £200,560 together with costs of transfer. 
Such information as has since appeared does not suggest 
that later purchases have been at a lower average price, and 
the obvious question arises, how long the £10 million will 
last. The Prime Minister, it is true, when introducing 
the Bill, promised that, if £10 million was not enough, 
more would be made available and the land would be 
bought. On the other hand more than one Minister of 
the Crown has met criticism of undue generosity to the 
natives by pointing to the difference between this {10 
million and the much larger amounts lavished on European 
land settlement, while one Government supporter—though 
admittedly speaking with less authority—is reported to have 
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said that money would always be made available to buy land 
for European settlement, but that the £10 million was all 
that would ever be spent on the natives. — 

The official view is, apparently, that when the first allo- 
cation of money is spent the Native Trust has only to ask 
for more. But, in view of the lack of any definite obliga- 
tion to make a larger amount available, there would still 
appear to be some risk, if a period of financial difficulty 
were to coincide with the term of office of a less sympathetic 
Administration, that the completion of the 1936 Land Act 
might suffer the same delays as that of the Act of 1913. 
As there is no particular virtue in the amount of {10 
million, and the constant reiteration of that figure in all 
discussions of the Act may give rise to future miscon- 
ceptions, might it not be wiser to make a start with ac- 
customing the public to talk of the £20 million that will 
certainly be necessary at the present rate of progress P 

It must not be forgotten that the scheme, while providing 
the natives with land for occupation, is also of direct benefit 
to many European landholders, by initiating the purchase of 
land on a large scale, with a marked rise in land values as a 
result. The Minister of Lands has stated that the basis of 
land purchase by the Native Trust is to pay an agreed or 
assessed fair value for the land, plus an amount for improve- 
ments, and add another 20 per cent. to compensate the 
owner for having to move. But the fair basic value is not 
easily determined where the purchaser is bound to buy. 

Some extreme instances of the difficulty of valuation are 
given in the Auditor-General’s report. In one Crown 
grant case the Lands Inspectors’ valuation of £167 and the 
Central Land Board’s valuation of £534 were made in the 
same month. A farm that had changed hands in February 
1935 for £510 was bought by the Native Trust for £2,900, 
of which £2,892 represented the value of the land and only 
£8 improvements. Another farm, which had passed to 
the seller by way of donation in August 1935, when it was 


valued at £2,034 and transfer duty was paid on that amount, 
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was bought by the Trust in February 1937 for £7,500. Of 
this £4,407 was the new value of the farm and £3,093 
was accounted for by improvements. This transaction 
formed the subject of a question in the House last session, 
when it was explained that the increase in ptice was due, 
first, to the extensive improvements, and secondly to the 
general rise in land values. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that this is a per- 
fectly genuine explanation; but that in itself calls for com- 
ment. Itis beyond controversy that one of the main causes 
of the rise in land values is the Trust’s purchases—which 
lead to further purchases in other areas by dispossessed 
farmers—and, assuming that the improvements are in this 
case fully valued, it shows the range of advance in price 
which is not considered abnormal. Reports from this 
area (Pietersburg), tell of a boom in the sale of town sites 
and a building boom, caused by local farmers who wish to 
retire on the proceeds of their land sales, while (for what the 
figures may be worth) the registrations of new motor cars 
in the division show a rise of over 34 per cent. in the 


twelve months ended October 1937 over those of the 
previous twelve months. There does not appear to be 
anything to puzzle over in General Smuts’ statement that 
the farmers are not reluctant to sell, but on the contrary 
complain that purchases are not made quickly enough. 


IV. MuppDLEs IN ButrER AND MAIZE 


ERHAPS the chief function of the Dairy Industry 

Control Board (“‘ Dicboard ”’) is to secure a remunerative 
price for butter and butter-fat on the home market by the 
forced export of all “surplus” butter. From time to 
time it makes determinations of the amount that has to leave 
the country, employing the proceeds of a levy of 1d per lb 
on all butter produced to finance sales at a loss overseas. 
Unfortunately, the board never seems to have had at its 
disposal the means of accurately forecasting the amount of 
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the “surplus ”, and this year it was further out than ever. 
New factors of uncertainty were introduced by the extension 
of the scheme for supplying state-subsidised butter to the 
poor—apart from natives—at 6d, 5d and 4d per Ib, which 
brought an almost incalculable factor into the home demand, 
and by extreme climatic variations. 

During the period from November 1936 to February 
1937 a heavy production seemed probable and large quanti- 
ties had to be exported, according to “ Dicboard ” deter- 
minations. The late summer trains affected pasture 
adversely, and afterwards extreme dryness prevailed. In 
generally overstocked areas any abnormal lack of rain all 
too soon creates a drought. From the latter part of March 
onwards the production of milk and butter-fat became 
progressively less. In order to attract extra supplies while 
maintaining its policy of stabilised prices, the “‘ Dicboard ” 
decided to raise the price of butter-fat to the producer by 
paying a subsidy out of levy funds. This extra inducement 
could not, however, draw milk from dry cows, though it 
may have attracted some butter-fat to the creameries which 
otherwise would have been made into farm butter. The 
elasticity of demand for butter is to some extent still in 
dispute. The ‘ Dicboard’s” action must, however, have 
tended to sustain demand in face of diminishing production, 
until eventually the board took fright and dictated a rise in 
price to the distributors. 

Meanwhile, although as early as August the board had 
secured powers to import butter, it used these powers as 
sparingly as possible. As a result an absolute shortage of 
butter overtook the Union. Creamery butter in cold 
storage had fallen from 2,299,400 lbs in March to 91,800 
lbs in October, and farm dairy butter from 469,600 Ibs to 
14,500 lbs. In the black month of November, butter cost 
4d per lb more than in April, and even so was often 
unprocurable, shopkeepers having strictly to ration their 
customets. The board was therefore forced into a more 


active acquiescence in the import of supplies to make good 
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the deficiency. Even so it could hardly be unconscious of 
the fact that the farmers, its chief constituents, were not 
impressed with its record of achievement. It did not want 
to risk the further charge of having allowed the cold 
storage shelves to be piled up with imported butter when 
the drought finally broke and South African production 
was resumed, and it tended to play for safety from such a 
charge rather than safety for the consumers’ interests. 

The Imperial Cold Storage and Supply Company, 
convinced that the dilatory tactics of the board would result 
in the very thing it hoped to avoid, namely, a disastrous 
shortage followed by frenzied over-importation, hired cargo 
space for the round voyage from Southampton and back 
again for a large consignment of butter, trusting that the 
urgency of the situation when the butter arrived in Union 
ports would justify their forethought and lead to the 
sanctioning of its import. In point of fact public clamour 
caused sanction to be given when the butter was only a few 
days out from England. The ironical situation thus 
emerged, that, although the “ Dicboard” was supposed to 
have been set up as a check on the alleged anti-social 
activities of such large distributors as Imperial Cold Storage, 
in this instance the public were undoubtedly inclined to 
hail the latter as their saviour from “ Dicboard”! A 
further ironical twist is that the independent action of Im- 
perial Cold Storage does not seem to have endeared the 
company to the Government, although there can be little 
doubt that public dissatisfaction with the butter situation 
would otherwise have prolonged harsh memories through 
the six months’ interval before the general election. 

The Maize Industry Control Board was also the victim 
of a wide discrepancy between forecast and actuality. Early 
in the season it appeared that a record crop might be 
expected, nearly twice as muchas in 1935-6, and in order to 
maintain internal prices a 663 per cent. export quota was 
fixed from June 1937 to May 1938. In other words, two 
bags out of every three produced had to be exported. As 
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the board believed that even this would be insufficient to 
deal with the surplus, it secured the Government’s consent, 
on June 14, to pay a guarantee of 3s. a bag (afterwards 
raised to 4s. 6d) on all maize exported above the quota. 
Shippers were unable to find space for all the maize to be 
offered for export, and freights rapidly doubled. But the 
drought once more upset calculations, and instead of a 
surplus it appeared that insufficient maize would remain in 
the country for drought relief. As a result the export of 
maize was prohibited in December, with a result wholly 
ridiculous, for export was compulsory one day and pro- 
hibited the next. The consequence of maintaining a high 
export quota when crops were failing was to create a scarcity 
even more serious than that of butter, since the natives 
gtow maize for food, not for the market, and were being 
forced to export their larders. As their voices are neither 
raised so loud nor heard so readily, less attention has, 
however, been paid to maize than to butter. 


V. THE PoLICE AND THE NATIVES 


HE report of the commission appointed by the Govern- 

ment to enquire into the causes of the Vereeniging 
riot * shows that there is no ground for the view frequently 
expressed from public platforms that communist propa- 
ganda was at the bottom of the outbreak. Nor does it 
give support to the view countenanced by the Prime Minis- 
ter that the riot pointed to “‘ a deep-rooted and far-reaching 
hostility, perhaps organised, among the natives towards the 
white man”. ‘The commission finds that the riot was due, 
first and foremost, to harsh police methods symbolised for 
the natives by the patrol or “‘ pick-up ” van; that the stoning 
of the police on Saturday, September 19, was due to a 
spontaneous flaring up of resentment at the sight of the 
van, but that the next day’s riot was planned in advance when 
it became known that the police intended to repeat the raid ; 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No. 109, December 1937, p. 196. 
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that the management of the Vereeniging location by the 
municipal authorities was defective; and that the admini- 
stration of the liquor law, which seeks to deprive the native 
of his beer, has been an important source of friction between 
the police and the natives. 

The main conclusions of the Vereeniging commission 
are strikingly confirmed by the police commission, whose 
full report has become available to the public since the last 
South African contribution to THE Rounp TABLE was 
written. The commission was appointed as the result of 
certain scandals connected with the administration of the 
liquor law on the Witwatersrand, but its terms of reference 
involved an enquiry into the whole police system of the 
Union. It has carried out its task with thoroughness and 
impartiality. While it finds that ‘‘ the conduct, tone and 
efficiency of the force as a whole are satisfactory ”’, it has, 
nevertheless, a number of important criticisms to make, 
the gravest of which deal with the attitude of the police, 
or rather of many policemen, towards the natives. 

The commission is convinced that there is considerable 
ground for the hostility with which the natives, and especially 
the urban natives, at present look upon the police. The 
latter are not to blame for the unpopular pass laws, tax laws 
and liquor laws which they have to administer. These 
laws are bound to be regarded as oppressive by the natives. 
But their oppressiveness may be intensified by harsh police 
administration. The commission reports that cases have 
occurred of the arrest of natives within 50 yards of their 
employers’ premises for failure to produce their passes, 
“when even the most perfunctory enquiry would have 
revealed the fact that the natives in question were in regular 
employment and had the requisite passes at their quarters ”’. 
It recommends that the patrol van should be used for more 
important purposes than “‘ the harassing of passless natives”. 

On the subject of the administration of the liquor law, 
the commission appreciates the difficulties of a police force 
in the face of a people almost unanimously determined to 
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evade it. The difficulty of discovering illicit liquor by 


raids carried out during the day has led to frequent night 
operations. 


The entering of houses on these occasions is made the subject 
of very bitter complaint, the police being accused of breaking 
open doors when not opened immediately on demand, of invading 
the privacy of bedrooms, of ransacking furniture and bedding 
in the search for liquor, of assaulting those who remonstrate 
and often arresting them for the offence of obstructing the 
police. 


While making due allowance for the fact that the police 
may be called upon to perform military duties anywhere in 
the Union, the commission is, nevertheless, emphatically of 
the opinion that the training of police recruits is too mili- 
taristic in character. ‘Too much time is devoted to “‘ drill, 
musketry and other military or quasi-military subjects ” 
and not enough to instruction in police duties proper. 
Such instruction should do a great deal towards the elimina- 
tion of the abuses that have been revealed. Among other 
things the recruit should be taught the importance of tact in 
the handling of the public, the manner of giving accurate 
evidence of an occurrence, and the heinousness of concealing 
any part of the truth even if the truth might convict a 
brother policeman. 

The police force of the Union is to-day mainly of Afri- 
kaner rural extraction. Young men of British parentage 
are reluctant to enter the police becase they fear that they 
will not be at home among the Afrikaners in the force or 
that they may be drafted to an area where they will be 
required to communicate with the public in Afrikaans. 
It is gratifying to record that the commission has discovered 
no trace of racialism in the attitude of the police toward 
Europeans, and that it considers that the relations between 


the police and the Indian and coloured communities are 
satisfactory. 


Union of South Africa, 


January 1938. 
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I. THe BupGET 


N September 29 the Minister of Finance (Mr. Walter 

Nash) introduced his second budget. It evidenced the 
same degree of orthodoxy in arrangement and compilation 
as his first. There were no surprises. While there were 
no remissions of taxation, the taxpayer learned with relief 
that at least there were no additions. The principal items 
of revenue and expenditure were as stated below :— 


1937-38. 1936-37. 
Revenue. Estimates. Results. 
£ £ 
Taxation : ; : . . 30,338,000 26,941,000 
Interest receipts. ; ‘ . 2,285,000 2,387,000 
Other receipts ; ; : . 2,155,000 1,819,000 





Total . : : : . £34,778,000 31,147,000 
et 

Debt services : : . 11,096,000 10,961,000 
Transfer to highways revenue . . 3,058,000 2,509,000 
Other permanent appropriations. 601,000 618,000 
Annual votes : 

Social services . : ; . 12,168,000 9,913,000 

Other votes f » 7,505,000 6,674,000 
Supplementary estimates and con- 

tingencies . ; : ‘ ; 300,000 





Total . ; : : . £34,728,000 {30,675,000 
Surplus ‘ " ‘ 50,000 472,000 
Unemployment levy and tax. .  §,180,000 4,261,000 


The increase in expenditure falls mainly under three 
headings : social services, defence and general administra- 
tion. Social services are estimated to cost {2,255,000 
more than last year. The defence vote shows an increase 
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of £585,000, and general administration an increase of 
£701,000. The public works programme calls for an 
estimated expenditure of £17,367,000, which is to be 
found partly out of revenue and partly out of loans at 
interest from other departments. On the revenue side, 
customs duties are expected to yield £10,500,000, or a 
little more than {1,000,000 over last year. Income tax 
is expected to produce £7,500,000, which is £881,000 more 
than in 1936-37, and sales tax £3,650,000, an increase of 
£605,000. ‘The public debt, having increased by {5,109,102 
in the year, stood on March 31, 1937, at £287,670,200. Of 
this amount [156,737,017 is domiciled in London, 
£891,900 in Australia and {130,041,283 in New Zealand. 

The Government case was based upon the plea that it 
had restored wages and salaries, increased pensions, and 
provided better facilities for the promotion of health and 
extension of education, at an extra cost of £84 million; as, 
however, this comes out of an aggregate of private incomes 
which has increased by at least £20 million, the people 
who have paid the extra money are still left with {11} 
million more than before the readjustments were made. 
It is evident, on the other hand, that the Minister has 
based his expectation of increased revenue upon the single 
hope that present commodity prices will be maintained. 
Opposition criticism, both inside and outside the House, 
has been directed principally to the non-fulfilment of 
Labour’s pre-election pledges to reduce taxation and to the 
assumption that prices will be maintained. The question 
is asked, “ if prices fall, what then ? ” 

During the whole of the budget debate and the debate 
on the Land and Income Tax (Annual) Bill the main lines 
of defence and attack remained unvaried. The Govern- 
ment defended on its chosen ground of social expenditure, 
while the Opposition attacked from the vantage point of 
how much the country could afford. “The general 
buoyancy in revenue”, said Mr. Nash in his budget 
speech, “has enabled substantial improvement to be 
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effected in the lot of the less fortunate section (of the 
community) . . . and until the Government’s objective in 
connection with a more equitable distribution of the national 
income has been attained the whole of the additional in- 
come will be required for this purpose”. The Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr. Adam Hamilton) described the 
Minister’s work as an “ eat, drink and be merry ” budget. 
The Prime Minister (Mr. M. J. Savage), responding to 
Mr. Hamilton in the debate on the Land and Income Tax 
(Annual) Bill, said : 


The Honourable Member asked what we are going to do with 
the big bad wolf round the corner when it turns up. We are not 
going to let it turn up. As long as we are capable of producing 
a decent standard of living in New Zealand, the people of New 
Zealand are going to enjoy it... . We are not going to be 
harnessed to the chariot wheels of other nations. 


The Minister of Finance maintained the same attitude. 
Opposition speakers, he said, had suggested that taxation 
should be adjusted to meet the cycles of trade. This 
meant that the Government was being asked to accept in 
its entirety the theory of slump and boom. If that theory 
were accepted, then the country would inevitably have to 
go to the point where people starved because there was 
too much production for the purchasing power of the 
people. The Government would never allow New 
Zealand to go back to that stage again. Surely it was 
not beyond the scope of human achievement to provide 
insulating factors that would protect the people from the 
impact of another slump, or to devise methods of protecting 
their purchasing power. That, at any rate, would be the 
aim of the Government. Later Mr. Nash said: “ Mr. 
Coates has asked how the existing taxes would be carried 
if prices fell. All that need be said in reply is that the 
Government would not.do what the Opposition had done 
when in power”. Discussing the estimates, Mr. Nash 
became a little more explicit. The Government’s view 
to-day, he said, was that it was unnecessary for the people 
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to suffer again as they had suffered a few years ago. It 
had never been affirmed, he continued, that what had 
happened overseas should not happen in New Zealand. 
Everyone in their senses would admit that if less goods 
were brought into the country there could not be the same 
standard of living as previously, but if the commodities 
brought in fell in the same ratio as the commodities sent 
overseas there was no reason, even if prices fell, why the 
standard of living should be lowered. In the absence of 
any definite statement to the contrary it seems fairly clear, 
therefore, that the Government envisages some form of 
economic nationalism, linked with monetary control 
through the Reserve Bank, as its answer to any possibility 
of having to face again the experience of the depression. 


II. PROTECTION oF INDUSTRIES 


HERE is a growing feeling in the country that the 

halcyon days are coming to an end and that the Opposi- 
tion attitude towards the budget was more than a mere 
fulfilment of its duty to oppose. It is no longer possible 
to deny that the manufacturing industries of the Dominion 
are facing a difficult period. While, beyond doubt, incomes 
have in the aggregate increased considerably, the ratio 
between increased income and increased costs is steadily 
diminishing. Thus, when the Minister of Finance points 
out that the people are still left with some £11} million 
additional income, he is correct only so far as he is speaking 
in general terms. On closer scrutiny it appears that from 
the additional income must be deducted, first, the greater 
sum paid in unemployment taxation, and that the residue 
has to bear the increased charges for goods and services. 
Manufacturing concerns have admittedly benefited by the 
impetus given to money circulation by the present Govern- 
ment, but since about May or June of this year the situation 
has undergone a considerable change. Higher wages and 


shorter hours have generally led to increased costs of 
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production. These increased costs have placed the local 
manufacturers at a serious disadvantage in competition 
with the overseas manufacturer. 

Dominion manufacturing interests are becoming more 
persistent and more vociferous in their demand for govern- 
ment action. But the hesitation of the Ministry to take 
the necessary steps can to some extent be understood. 
If the Government were to give immediate protection by 
raising tariffs, which would be contrary to the general 
terms of its policy, it could hardly avoid the unpleasant 
result of still higher prices. If, on the other hand, it 
controlled imports either by quota or by licensing, it might 
easily damage the vital export trade, and in any case would 
still be faced with the probability of increased prices. 
That it must do something, and that something very soon, 
is becoming daily more obvious. The difficulty seems to 
lie in the fact that the Government’s external trading 
policy is at variance with its internal programme for the 
expansion of domestic industry. The Otago Daily Times 
of October 13, writing of the footwear industry, reported 
that 


in the Auckland district during the three months ended September 
30, over £4,000 was lost by the workers in wages, large numbers 
of employees having either worked on short time or been put 
off in that period. Only a few days ago it was reported that an 
Auckland been that had never previously had occasion to reduce 
its staff had put sixty of its workers on short time. Similar con- 
ditions obtain in Wellington, where staffs are said to have been 
drastically reduced and some manufacturers have been compelled 
to open retail establishments in an endeavour to quit their 
accumulated stocks. 


Ironical as it may sound, the people of New Zealand are 
beginning to feel the pinch of high wages. 

The President of the New Zealand Employers’ Federa- 
tion, Mr. A. C. Mitchell, prefaced his introduction of a 
review of recent legislation in relation to its effects on 
business and industry with these words : 
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The legislation placed upon the Statute Book of this Dominion 
by the present Government is all tending in the direction of 
increased costs and prices. Few would probably seriously ques- 
tion the sincerity of purpose or good intentions of the Govern- 
ment, but there is a large and rapidly increasing volume of public 
opinion which definitely challenges the statesmanship of the 
Government policy. 


A statement recently issued by the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce points out that “ manufacturers in New 
Zealand have of late been producing a good deal of 
evidence to show that the protection enjoyed by them in 
the past has been neutralised to a considerable extent 
through increases in costs of production brought about by 
recent industrial legislation, and that heavy imports of 
manufactured goods have adversely affected the output of 
New Zealand factories, led to staff reductions and even 
imperilled the continued operation of some plants”. 
Discussing the possible remedies, it suggests that one of 
three things must happen. Either the Government must 
increase the customs tariff, or it must cut down imports 
through a system of licensing and rationing, or it must 
take action that will permit of a reduced cost of manu- 
facture in the Dominion. ‘The objections to the first two 
methods have already been stated. Yet it is difficult to 
see how the Government could adopt the third alternative 
without having to admit at least the partial failure of its 
policy of high wages and more leisure hours. 

It is at the moment in communication with both the 
United Kingdom and the Australian authorities on trade 
matters. The value of Australian goods imported into 
New Zealand in 1932 was {2,681,393 ; in the eight months 
ended August 31 last it was {£4,334,016. Exports to 
Australia from New Zealand were worth {1,444,860 in 
1932, and in the first eight months of this year £1,279,676. 
The trading policy of the Government has all along been 
based on quid-pro-quo arrangements. The offer made to 
the United Kingdom was a market here equal in value to 
the balance of credits from the sale of New Zealand 
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products in England; the recently ratified trade agreement 
with Germany, which is described below, is on a goods- 
for-goods basis. Clearly, then, there is an opportunity, 
indeed a necessity, for some adjustment in the trading 
relations of these sister Dominions. 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce (Mr. D. 
Sullivan) said during the budget debate that the Govern- 
ment intended to give adequate and effective protection to 
New Zealand industries. It was not possible, he added, 
to work a plan out in five minutes. New Zealand has been 
termed the social laboratory of the world. If the Govern- 
ment can overcome the difficulties experienced by local 
industry to-day, not all of which are new or can be traced 
to recent legislation, it will have contributed something of 
substantial importance to political science in relation to 
industry. 


Tl]. THe GERMAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


S a result of negotiations conducted by the Minister of 
Customs (Mr. Nash) during his recent visit to Europe, 
the Trade Agreement (New Zealand and Germany) Ratifica- 
tion Bill was introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Governor-General’s Message on October 6. Urgency 
was claimed for the passage of the Bill, which was passed 
the following afternoon. From New Zealand’s point of 
view, the primary object of the agreement, which will 
expire on September 30, 1939, is to gain admission into 
Germany for New Zealand products for which there is a 
market, particularly butter and fruit. Under the payments 
agreement, which comes into force on January 1, 1938, 
Germany undertakes to make available for the purchase of 
New Zealand products the full amount of foreign exchange 
accruing to her from exports to New Zealand. Provision 
is made for an extension by each party of “‘ most-favoured- 
nation ” treatment to the goods of the other. 
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The imports covered by the new agreement are as 
follows :— 
Present Duties. Proposed 
British Duty on 
Preferential General German 
Goods. Tariff. Tariff. Goods. 
% % b 
Drugs and chemicals * . f 20 45 40 
Braids and bindings * . ; 20 45 40 
Lenses, all kinds . : . Free 20 20 
Artists’ materials . ; . Free 25 20 
Camera cases : ; : 20 50 40 
Clocks ‘ ; ; ; 20 40 
Pianos, organs and similar 
instruments. ; : 25 
Musical instruments * . ; 25 
Cameras. ; ' 40 
Photographic goods * ; : 40 
Emery paper ‘ ‘ ; 20 
Paperhangings 25 
Engines specially suited for 
cys tg ; ‘ : 30 
Artificers’ tools * . ; ‘ 25 
Field glasses ; ; , 40 
Builders’ hardware : 3 25 
Kalsomine and distempers in 
powder form . : 25 
Wine, other than specified 


kinds (per gal.) ‘ ; 4s. : 45. 


* Not elsewhere indicated. 
+ Plus 20 per cent., or 6s. per gallon, whichever is the lower. 


German goods of the classes mentioned will be exempt 
from the surtax of 9/4oths of the duty payable on goods 
liable to the general tariff. 

An important provision of the payments agreement is 
the requirement that the existing procedure of “ Aski” 
accounts, through which export trade has been conducted 
with Germany, shall be immediately terminated. In future, 
trade between New Zealand and Germany will be conducted 
through ordinary commercial channels. The payments 
agreement is binding for two years, but unless notice of 
termination has previously been given it is to continue in 
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force thereafter subject to three months’ notice of with- 
drawal by either party. Explaining the preparatory 
negotiations, Mr Nash said : 


After having ascertained from the German representatives 
what commodities they would like to trade with us I approached 
the United Kingdom Minister concerned to see whether he had 
any objection to the concessions it was proposed to make. I 
was informed that there was not the slightest objection, and when 
our representatives met members of the Board of Trade a similar 
answer was received; in fact, they were told that the Board 
was anxious for agreements of the kind to be made. We then 
cabled to New Zealand to see whether any ill-effects were likely, 
and were assured that everything was all right. . . . The purpose 
we had in mind was that, from the credits Germany had here, it 
should buy wool, butter and apples, but mostly wool. Ger- 
many has agreed that, of the credit built up by the sale of German 
zoods here, 25 per cent. of the first £400,000 worth shall be used 
or the purchase from us of butter, together with 50 per cent. 
of anything in excess of £400,000. The second point is that 
5 per cent. of the first £400,000 worth of credits created must 
be spent in the purchase of apples from New Zealand, while 
to the extent that this figure is exceeded 20 per cent. must be spent 
on apples, with a limit of £60,000 in any one year. We may 
substitute 5 per cent. of pears. 


The price at which Germany would purchase New Zealand 
butter would be the London parity at the time of the 
purchase. Germany is to go on the London market 
during the three months of the year when New Zealand 
supplies are in greatest quantity. 

Generally speaking, the agreement has been accepted 
without much enthusiasm. It is recognised that the 
possibilities are somewhat limited and that no great expan- 
sion of trade can be expected as the outcome. Opinion is 
inclined to accept the arrangement for what it is worth, 
and to wait and see how it works out in practice. 


1V. PopuLATION AND MIGRATION 


HE full analysis of the 1936 census is not yet completed, 

but the details so far available are sufficient to show 

that the problem of population in New Zealand is serious. 

A comparison of the total population figures recorded at 
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the last two censuses * is disquieting. Inclusive of Maoris 
the inter-censal increase in the decade 1926-36 was 165,671. 
Excluding Maoris the increase was 147,015, Of 10°93 per 
cent. This is equivalent to a mean annual rate of increase 
of only 1-05 per cent., and is the lowest yet recorded. The 
decline is partly due to a fall in the rate of natural increase 
and partly, though to a much lesser extent, to a decline in 
the net migration increase. The general trend is demon- 
strated in the following official figures : T 


Annual Average Percentage Increase 
1906-11. 1911-16. 1916-21. 1921-26. 1926-31. 1931-36. 
2°60 1°57 2°31 2°05 1°40 0*70 


The birth-rate in 1935, the last year for which official 
figures are available, was 7-92 per thousand, and is again 
the lowest on record. It has been falling steadily over the 
last sixty years. Serious changes are taking place in the 
age constitution of the population. Whereas in 1921 the 
proportion of the population under ten years of age was 
21°44 per cent. and the proportion sixty years or over was 
7°48, the 1926 census revealed these percentages as 19:92 
and 7°84, respectively. The corresponding figures for the 
1936 census are not yet available, but there can be no doubt 
that the difference will be still more marked. It is clear 
that the position of New Zealand’s population is already 
highly critical. Calculations of net reproduction rates, 
based upon the Kuczynski method,{ show that replace- 
ment is no longer taking place in the Dominion. The 
total area of New Zealand, including inland waters, is 
about 103,415 square miles. The density of population 
at the 1936 census was, therefore, 15-22 persons per square 
mile, inclusive of Maoris. For the North Island the figure 
was 22°99 and for the South Island 9-40. 

* A census was due in 1931, but was abandoned because of the 
financial conditions caused by the 3. gest 


+ Population Census, 1936, Vol. 1—lJncrease and Location of 
Population. 


} See THE Rounp Tas.e, No. 106, March 1937, p. 310. 
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During the period 1921-25, arrivals in New Zealand 
exceeded departures by 49,988 ; for the period 1926-30 the 
excess was 24,627, but from 1931 to 1935 departures 
exceeded arrivals by as many as 9,918. Governmentally 
assisted immigrants arriving in New Zealand during the 
last decade were as follows :— 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
10,766 5899 2,220 1,878 1,405 


1931. 1932. 1933. 1934. 1935. 
489 77 9 q ° 


Of recent years the subject of migration has been among 
the political “untouchables”. No party has dared to 
include any scheme for the resumption of immigration as 
part of its general policy. The reason for this evasion of 
a major problem is that there is a public belief that many of 
the present economic difficulties facing the Dominion are 
traceable to the large influx of immigrants during the 
immediate post-war years when there was a lack of proper 
organisation, supervision and control. It is extremely 
doubtful whether any party will be prepared to tackle this 
problem until there are definite signs that public opinion 
has swung in favour of a resumption of immigration; the 
risk of political unpopularity is too great a deterrent. 
Despite the alarming position revealed in the last two 
censuses, the majority of people are still strongly opposed 
to any immediate resumption of migration. 

Nevertheless, over the past few years increasing attention 
has been given to this question in the press and in the 
utterances of public men. Early in this year the Hon. 
W. E. Barnard, Government member for Napier and 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, formed an 
organisation known as the New Zealand Five Million Club. 
The objects of this organisation are threefold: first, to 
present the facts in a clear and intelligible manner in the 
hope that with a better knowledge of the position the public 
will adopt a more reasonable attitude; secondly, to make 
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a careful study of the question of the falling birth-rate, 
with a view to finding some way in which this threat to 
national welfare can be overcome; and thirdly, realising 
that some time must elapse before there can be any hope of 
arresting the decline in the birth-rate, to examine the 
possibilities of increasing the population by means of 
organised migration. Since its inauguration the Five 
Million Club has established branches throughout the 
country and its membership is increasing at an encouraging 
rate, thereby demonstrating that public opposition is slowly 
being overcome. The members are drawn from all shades 
of political opinion and all walks of life. 

The extent to which public thought is turning upon 
this subject was again illustrated by the fact that the Govern- 
ment member for Kaiapoi, Mr. L. M. Williams, pointed 
out during the budget debate that 
we are building public works, new railways, new highways, all 
on the assumption that they will be needed, but if the process 
that has been going on during the last 15 or 20 years continues 
the time will come when these highways will be desolate and the 
houses we are building untenanted. It is a matter of mathe- 
matical certainty that unless there is an increase in our birth- 


rate the pane of New Zealand will rapidly decline as has 
the population of many older countries. 


It was all the more significant that this utterance should 
have fallen from a member on the Government benches, 
since Labour is inclined to be more hesitant than its 
opponents on this subject, owing to nervousness as to the 
reaction among trade unions. 

Some indication of the attitude of the Federation of 
Labour is gained from its reaction to the recent importation 
of skilled carpenters from England and Scotland by the 
Fletcher Construction Company. ‘This concern is one of 
the building companies engaged in the erection of houses 
under the government housing scheme, and it has also 
several contracts for the construction of public and com- 
mercial buildings. Owing to the temporary shortage of 


skilled artisans in the building trade the company has 
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recruited men from England on an understanding of three 
years’ employment. The total number to arrive under 
this arrangement is one hundred. Protests against the 
immigrants’ “ getting more favourable terms than New 
Zealanders, in being given three-year engagements, if such 
a contract really exists”, have been voiced by the Secretary 
of the Christchurch Branch of the Amalgamated Carpenters 
and Joiners Union. The question exercising the minds of 
local union officials is whether it will become necessary to 
put off New Zealand carpenters if the building trade should 
become slack during the next three years, and thus to 
discriminate in favour of the immigrants by reason of the 
terms of engagement. There is some justification for this 
attitude on the part of the Carpenters Union, and it may 
well be that if such a position does arise opposition to any 
resumption of immigration will harden considerably. 
This experiment of the Fletcher Construction Company 
may become a test case. There is no doubt that the 
Trades Hall will watch the position very closely, and will 
be prepared to use all its influence if any hardship, real or 
imagined, can be claimed by the New Zealand worker. 

Although not officially represented at the recent con- 
ference on migration convened by the Lord Mayor of 
London, the Dominion took some part in the deliberations 
through the presence of certain New Zealanders who were 
in England at the time and who accepted an invitation from 
the Five Million Club to represent it. While it cannot be 
expected that New Zealand will embark on any substantial 
scheme of immigration, either now or in the immediate 
future, the possibility of some resumption reasonably soon 
is distinctly more promising than it was twe years ago. 


V. Recent LEGISLATION 


LIVELY debate ensued when Government introduced, 
on October 20, a Broadcasting Amendment Bill to 
separate the commercial broadcasting service from the 
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National Broadcasting Service and to authorise the 
appointment of a Controller of Commercial Broadcasting. 
Some five years ago broadcasting was established as a 
national service on the lines of the B.B.C. Control was 
vested in a Broadcasting Board. In 1936 Government 
abolished the Board and placed broadcasting under the 
direct control of the Minister of Broadcasting. The 
position of Controller of National Broadcasting was filled 
by the appointment of Professor Shelley of Canterbury 
College, University of New Zealand. Professor Shelley 
stated that his aim would be to utilise broadcasting in the 
best interests of culture, education and entertainment. 
The Government, pledged to establish commercial broad- 
casting, purchased a number of privately-owned stations 
and appointed Mr. C. G. Scrimgeour, who was to be 
nominally under Professor Shelley, to take charge of the 
new commercial service. It was obvious from the start 
that the aims of the Controller of National Broadcasting 
would to some extent come into conflict with the more 
popular programmes considered necessary for commercial 
purposes by Mr. Scrimgeour. While suggestions of dis- 
agreement between Professor Shelley and his subordinate 
have been denied, the difficulties arising from contrasted 
purposes can well be imagined. The only practical solu- 
tion was the separation of the two services. 

Opposition members took strong exception to the Bill 
on the ground that there would be costly duplication of 
staff and equipment, and that the new service was tending 
to lower the standard of broadcasting in New Zealand. 
The Opposition demanded a Royal Commission to enquire 
into various aspects of the Government’s broadcasting 
policy. Strong exception was taken to the appointment, 
without calling for applications and at a generous salary, 
of a man who had come into prominence chiefly by his 
flouting of the regulations made by a previous Government. 
Mr. Scrimgeour, at the time of the last election, was con- 
ducting a semi-religious broadcasting service known as 
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the Friendly Road, which was supposed to be non-political, 
from an Auckland station. After repeated warnings that 
political propaganda either direct or indirect was not 
permissible, the Government of the time just before the 
election “jammed” the station. In demanding a Royal 
Commission the Opposition was anxious to dispel an 
unsavoury lingering of false accusation against the then 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. (Mr. Adam Hamilton) 
and to clear up certain ambiguities in the business associa- 
tions, agencies, and financial transactions connected with 
commercial broadcasting and the new controller. The 
Government, however, refused a Royal Commission on 
the ground that the Opposition could not bring forward 
any specific charges that would justify a public inquiry, 
and the Bill was finally passed. 

The Petroleum Bill introduced by the Minister of Mines 
(Mr. P. C. Webb) vests in the Crown the ownership of all 
petroleum existing in its natural condition on or below the 
surface of any land in New Zealand. Prospecting or 
mining for petroleum can be carried_on only under licence 
issued by the Minister. The Government is empowered 
to acquire petroleum, products of petroleum or petroleum 
works when necessary in the public interest. There was 
no opposition in principle to the Bill, as it is generally 
recognised that oil is a natural product over which the 
State is justified in exercising a strict control. 

The Government fulfilled an election undertaking when 
it introduced legislation providing for the reversion to a 
three-year parliamentary term and a new procedure for 
voting in Maori electorates. The Electoral Amendment 
Bill had a speedy passage through the House. 

The Primary Products Marketing Amendment Bill was 
introduced on December 1 for the purpose of regulating— 
though some would prefer to call it socialising—the internal 
marketing of dairy products, fruit, honey, eggs and other 
foodstuffs specified from time to time by order in council. 
The measure is a logical sequence to the Primary Products 
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Marketing Act controlling the export sale of butter and 
cheese. The Bill provides for the subdivision of the 
Primary Products Marketing Department into the Dairy 
Products Export Division and the Internal Marketing 
Division. Prices may be fixed in respect of any defined 
area or for the whole of New Zealand and may refer to 
either wholesale or retail prices at which any foodstuffs 
covered by the legislation may be bought or sold. In 
addition, margins may be fixed within which the foodstuffs 
concerned may be bought or sold, and general conditions 
may be laid down to govern the sales. Margins may be 
fixed, as maximum prices and minimum prices, or by 
reference to the amounts or percentage by which the selling 
prices may exceed the buying prices. There is a require- 
ment that price margins or conditions of sale fixed by the 
Department must be notified to the persons directly 
affected. 

The principal Act imposes a penalty for the sale of dairy 
produce except at the fixed price. This provision, with 
its penalties ranging from £200 in the case of an individual 
to {1,000 in the case of a company or corporation, is 
extended to cover the sales of other foodstuffs now to be 
brought under the legislation. Under the Bill regulations 
may be made, if necessary, authorising the Department to 
take at fixed prices any of the foodstuffs concerned, and to 
export the surplus not required for local consumption. 
Regulations may also be made authorising the Department 
to control the export of foodstuffs by any other person or 
authority. The Internal Marketing Division is to have a 
separate account at the Reserve Bank, with the same over- 
draft provisions as apply to the Dairy Industry account. 
The export or the local price for dairy produce fixed for 
any one season or for any specified period may now be 
varied from time to time by order in council. Any 
variation increasing the price to be paid for dairy produce 
may be made to operate retrospectively in regard tc the 
price to be paid by the Department, but will not be 
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retrospective with regard to the price paid by any other 
person. No variation reducing the price for dairy produce 
will apply in cases where there is a definite prior obligation 
to pay a higher price. 

The attitude of the Opposition to this Bill was very 
similar to that adopted at the time of the introduction of 
the principal Act, and the Government was accused of 
dictatorial tendencies resembling those of Russia. Never- 
theless, the Bill now before the House is a logical sequence 
to the principal Act, and a natural element in the Govern- 
ment’s policy of endeavouring to obtain orderly marketing 
and eliminate wasteful competition. At the same time one 
is left wondering whether there is not a further reason for 
the introduction of the Internal Marketing Bill. There is 
some justification for believing that it is part of an attempt 
to control the rising cost of living by fixing the price of 
foodstuffs at attainable levels and thus retaining the sup- 
port of that powerful voting factor, the housewife, whose 
sympathy has been alienated by the higher prices due, to a 
measurable extent, to the recent industrial legislation passed 
by the Government. 


VI. Lorp RUTHERFORD OF NELSON 


HE passing of Lord Rutherford of Nelson was an 

irreparable loss to the world of science. To the 
Empire it was the passing of yet another man who has by 
his work illuminated its history. To New Zealand it was 
a deeply personal bereavement. That Lord Rutherford 
should find his last resting-place in Westminster Abbey is 
but a just recognition of the immense benefits he has brought 
to humanity during his lifetime, and is an honour which 
New Zealand acknowledges with gratitude for one of her 
most brilliant sons. 


New Zealand. 
December, 1937. 
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